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‘* YOU SHALL GIVE ME AN EXTRA KISS FOR THAT,’’ REX SAID GLERFULLY, 
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place could be made with the utmost con 
venience, and a cheerful current of air pro- 
moted in warm weather. 

The latticed porch was covered witha 
profusion of roses and honeysuckle, that 
climbed up the rugged grey walls, up, up, 
framing the lozenge shaped many-paned 
windows, creeping under the eaves, and 
peeping here and there through the ivy 
that covered the queer! bled roof 
closely, and clung round the chimney 
stacks, that tall, twisted, and distorted 
were a landmark for many a mile round. 

In front lay a smoothly shaven lawn, and 
a number of eccentrically shaped flower 
beds, such as eights, diamonds, squares, 
and triangles, full of gorgeous blooms, and 
edged with golden feather and some bronze- 
leaved plant,that made them look extremely 
pretty. Beyond the lawn was a paddock, 
and to the left the lake, while to the right 
lay the orchard, with its old fruit trees, 
weighed down by a wealth of unripened. 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, greengages, 
&¢. Well in the rear out of sight, lay the 
kitchen garden, stables, forcing houses, 
dairy, poultry yard, and other offices, and 
beyond was a background of well-wooded 
hills, and all around lay cornfields, rolling 
‘waves of green grain forming a fitting 
frame for the picturesque old house. 

In the prettiest of the low-ceiled, oak- 
pannelled rooms at the Manor, sat a youn 
girl that June evening. She was crouch 
in a curious sort of attitude on the cushions 
on the window seat, her elbows resting on 
the sill, her chin in her hands, her dark eyes 
fixed intently on the pathway leading from 
the gate, as though she expected someone to 
come up to it. 

‘* How late he is!’’ she muttered for the 
twentieth time, moving restlessly, and 
tipping a swall kitten that was nestled on 
her knee on to the floor. 

** Poor Poppums!"’ she cried, with quick 
remorse, stooping to pick up the mewing 
atom. “Is ’um hurt then? Poor sing! ”’’ 
rubbing her cheek against its soft fur. 
**There,”’ giving it toa large black Persian 
cat that emerged from a dark corner like a 
spectre. ‘‘ There, Sally, take your child 
and look after her properly. You neglect 
your duties, pussy, sinceI have taken to 
fondling your offspring. Down, Rover. 
Leave her alone,"’ asa large liver and white 
spaniel. charged boisterously into the room, 
upsetting cat and kitten, and boundingon to 
the girl’s lap, began to snoozle a cold snout 
into her neck. ‘‘ What a wretch you are,”’ 
catching the long, feathery ears, and draw- 
ing the animal’s head back. ‘ Always in 
oe always doing what you cought not 
to do.”’ 

**Boof, moof!’’ replied the dog, as 
though he understood what his young mis- 
tress said. 

** Chaffers,’’ to a servant who entered the 
room just then, with a tray of unlighted 
candles. ‘‘Has Rover been in disgrace 
again? Has he been doing some frightful 
piece of mischief?” 

**Idunno, Miss Tiny,’’ replied the 
woman, with a broad grin, ‘‘ for sartain 
sure; but I did hear the fools and the 
daucks makin’ no end o’ a row just now.” 

‘* They ought to be shut up at this hour 
of night.’’ 

‘* Yes, miss.” 

* You had better tell Leah to settle them 
up for the night at once. What will Lady 
Elizabeth say if she finds any of her prize 
bantams injured on her return, or her 
brahmas and cochins? ”’ 

“The Lud alone knows, missie,’’ replied 
Chaffers, uplifting her bands and shrugging 
her shouldérs significantly, while a look of 
something very like fear swept across her 
lined, yellow old face. 





“Go like a good soyl and see that they 


are all right and safely shut up,’’ urged 
Tiny, anxiously. 

‘*To besure an’ I will, missie. 
hev candles lighted ?”’ 

** No, thanks. The moon will be shining 
splendidly in a short time, and I prefer he) 
light to an artificial one.’’ 

‘* Well, well, p’raps ye’re right. Onny 
don’t ’e try ye’re pretty eyes, missie, by 
readin’ or workin’ by it.’’ 

**No, I won’t. I don’t mean to do any- 
thing till father comes home.” 

- “Phat’s right, missie. He didn't ot to 
be 1 ” 


Will ye 


“No, It’s long past his usual time for 
being home,’’ with a glance at the supper 
table laid for two. 

“Yes. Onny don’t ’e fret. Mebbe ’e’s 
’avin’ fine sport and can’t tear hisself away 
fro’ te river.’ 

** It isalways difficult for him to de that,’’ 
replied the girl, with a half sigh. ‘He is 
so fond of fishing.’’ 

True, Miss Tiny. And now’s ‘is opper- 
toonity while my lady and Miss Staunton 
are away; ’e don’t git anny too much liberty 
when they're ‘ere. Allus dancin’ attendance 
on her ladyship.”’ " 

** He need not do that unless he likes, I 
suppose ?’’ replied Tiny, rather sliarply. 

**Needn’t ’e? Not so sure o’ that,’’ re- 
joined Chaffers, with a grin, as sho left the 
room. 

Left to herself, Tiny Staunton played idly 
with the spaniel’s long ears and stared out 
at the garden where the giant trees threw 
dusk shadows on the trim sward. 

She was impatient for her father’s return, 
impatient of the loss of her beloved society. 

He had been out fishing ‘since morning, 
and had declined te take her with him as 
usual, as he was going a long way, and had 
been promised a seat in a friend’s dog-cart, 
in which there was no room for his young 
daughter. 

These days spent alone with her father 
were inexpressibly precious to the girl. 
They had had a whole fortnight together 
while Lady Elizabeth Staunton and her 
eldest daughter, Gwendolin, were in town, 
staying with the former's aunt, Lady 
Menella Smeaton, the late Duke of Holy- 
oak’s only daughter—a pompous, cunning, 
disagreeable old woman, who, being the 
possessor of seven thousand a-year, was 
toaded shamelessly by friends and relatives, 
who resolutely shut their eyes to all her 
shortcomings and worshipped the golden 
calf in her person. 

It had been a very, very happy fortnight 
for Tiny, and for Mr. Staunton, too, for it 
must be acknowledged that he stood not a 
little in awe of his big, buxom worldly wife, 
who had twisted him round her little finger 
like a skein of silk ever since she had 
entered into the ‘‘ Holy Estate’ four-and- 
twenty years before with him, which she 
would not have done, only that she was on 
the wrong side of thirty, saw her chances of 
marriage diminishing and her fair skin 
beginning to lose some of its peachlike 
bloom, and so took the goods the gods pro- 
vided in the shape of plain Mr. Reginald 
Staunton, possessor of a beggarly eight 
hundred a-year and Brackenhurst Manor in 
Devon. 

Ten years before she would have laughed 
to scorn, the idea of accepting any one of 
less rank than a baronet, or an income 
smaller than three thousand per aunum. 

But the time works wonders, tames pride, 
teaches discretion, alters ideas, modifies as- 
pirations, and transforms a haughty, im- 
perious belle of eighteen into an apparently 
amiable woman of two-and-thirty, eager to 
please, where before she had only scorned 
and despised. ° 

That both regretted the hasty marriage can 
hardly be doubted. He wasa quiet, inoffen- 





sive country gentleman, fond of shooting, 
fishing, hunting, and all country pastimes, 
earing little for society or money, or the 
grand ones of this earth, quite content with 
his gun, dogs, horses, and old house, asking 
for nothing else save quiet. 

She was provd, haughty, worldly, ambi- 
tious, Hiked fine clothes and fine friends 
with titles, as it must be admitted, most of 
her relatives were, hated the country save 
in the shooting season when there were 
plenty of men and fashionable folk about; 
and loved London, with all its bustle and 
voar and stirring, rapid life. 

What wonder that she pulled one way and 
he the other ? 

Ever since her marriage it had been one 
long continuous struggle with her to get 
back into that society, that world of the 
créme de la creme from which her hasty 
marriage, to save herself from being an old 
maid, partly debarred her. , 

Her husband's income did not permit of 
many visits to the metropolis, neither could 
he entertain much or often, though, to 
please her and gain rest and peace, he re- 
tronched in every possible way, and in the 
autumn asked some of her male friends and 
relativ.s dowr to shoot over his presevres 
and stay in the queer old house. 

This difieult after a while, for 
when a year married Lady Elizabeth bore 
him a daughter--Gwendolin, a fair-haired, 
fair-skinned child, who grew up to resemble 
her mother, and became her darling. 

Six years later another child came, also a 
girl, to her bitter disappointment, and she 
was called Elizabeth after the mother who 
disapproved of her from the hour of her 
birth, for the little infant bore a ridicu- 
lous likeness to its father, was small, dark 
and big-eyed, and after a while was called 
Tiny—a soubriquet that stuck to her through 
life. 

With the advent of the second child 
money troubles. began. A day and a night 
nursery were required for the little ones, 
and that left few guests chambers, so her 
ladyship never ceased until she worried ber 
unhappy husband into buildi a large 
drawing-room along the west side of the 
house, and two big bed-rooms atop of it. 

When done it proved little satisfaction to 
the mistress of the Manor, for Mr. Staunton 
borrowed the money to pay the builder, 
who carried out Lady Elizabeth’s extrava- 
gant instructions to the letter, an exorbi- 

‘tant interest, and for years it took a fourth 
of his income to pay off the debt. ; 

Thus crippled, they could not entertain, 
and her handsome ladyship sat fretting and 
fuming alone in her™big, brand new draw 
ing-room, with no one t6 pour the pleasant 
flattery of admiration into her willing ears, 
anent her fresh ion, while her hus- 
band went dismally forth to shoot, wishing 
there was not such a thing as marriage or 
wives in the world to plague a man’s life 
and spirit out of him, leaving him little 
save death and six feet of cold earth to look 
forward to. 7 

Still, there was one thing. in pegs 
Staunton’s life that made it worth living, 
that reconciled him to a good deal of «lis- 
comfort and annoyance, and that was his 
little daughter, Tiny. 

If Lady Elizabeth petted and spoiled the 
fair and graceful Gwendolin, he did his best 
that the younger child should not miss the 
mother’s love with which she was hardly, 
if at all, favoured. 

He made a companion of her at a very 
early age, and she, liking the outdoor life 
he led, was always ready to accompany bim, 
so that she grew up totally different from 
her stately sister, who never left the house 
without a veil and sunshade to protect her 
delicate skin, and who would have screeched 
at the report of a gun at her side, instead 
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of standing like a rock as Tiny did, and 
then rel ng it, as she often did for her 
father. 


Tiny was quite natural, honest, open, 
straightforward, unconventional. 

Gwendolin was shrewd, affected, merce- 
nary and underhanded, and valued people by 
the amount of money they possessed ; being 
civil to those well endowed with the ** mam- 
mon of unrighteousness’? and decidedly 
cool to poorer folk, 

Natarally, there was little in common be- 
tween the sisters, Gwen looked with barely- 
eoncealed contempt upon her little dusky- 
haired, olive-skinned, bronzed sister, while 
Tiny was anything but fond of Miss Staun- 
ton’s airs and graces, and the cutting and 
nasty speeches she made at the expense of 
others if they offended her, or their opinions 
did not quite coincide with hers. 

Moreover, the chief objects of her exis- 
tence were the adorning of her fine figure, 
and the preservation and improvement of 
her beautiful skin, 

She was utterly selfish and shallow, never 
troubled herself about the sorrows or woes 
of others, and cared next to nothing what 
happened so long as she was well dressed, 
well fed, and well amused. 

Tiny, on the contrary, was intensely sym- 
pathetic, and did all she could for the sick 
and sorrowful in the village, and many a 
dim eye brightened, and furrowed face re- 
jJaxed into a smile, as her small, light, lithe 
figure flitted into the cottages, and her 
musical voice spoke words of sympathy, 
and her little brown hands drew from the 
basket she carried when on her charitable 
errands, such little comforts as she could 
afford from her slender allowance, a very 
—very slender one—for in this 4s in every 
thing else, Gwen got the lion’s share. 

Bat then as Tiny never went up to town, 
and only occasionally to local entertain- 
mens, her one black evening dress did duty 
admirably, and a stout tweed, or in sum- 
mer, a pretty chintz or cotton gown, made 
by ber own deft fingers, was quite good 
enough for the excursions she took with her 
father, and became her infinitely well 

At seventeen a girl does not want the aid 
of dress, unless exceptionally ugly, and 
Tiny was anything but that, though she was 
eclipsed and thrown into the shade by her 
more brilliant and dashing sister. 





CHAPTER Il. 


“‘When will he come, Rover?” giving 
the dog a shake. ‘*Go and fetch him.” 

With a bark the dog darted through the 
open window plump into the midst of a bed 
of gay flowers, and then picking himself up, 
scampered off at no end of a rate. 

“It really is too bad,’’ went on Tiny, 
pursing up her red lips, and shaking her 
dark locks, ‘‘ for him to leave me like this 
so long. Nearly twelve hours since he 
went out, and our holiday can’t last much 
longer. Mother may come back any day 
now. My only wonder is that aunt Menella 
has kept them so long. Only 1 suppose 
ftwen has been giving her big doses of 
‘honey and spice, and all that’s nice,’ as 
she is so clever at doing.” 

** What can be the matter?’’ glancing 
again at Atlas, bearing the worid in the 
shape of a clock on his back. ‘I hope 
there’s nothing wrong.”’ Very anxiously. 
“ Dad's far too venturesome for his age.’’ 
and then she strained her eyes to cateh in 
the gloom the first glimpse of the beloved 
figure. At that moment she heard Rover 
bark sharply, and then the sounds of 
wheels, and with one bound she was at the 
door, fung her arms round thé neck of a 
man standing in the hall exclaiming,— 

** What has detained you, dear?” 
Then with a low cry of shame and as- 





tonishment she drew back, and looked at 
the man she had embraced so ardently, 
knowing it was not her father, for he was 
clean shaven save for a small stubbley 
moustache, while her soft lips had got 
buried in a silky beard and flowing monu- 
staches yery different from her parent's 
grisly appendage. She encountered a 
merry pair of grey eyes, that beamed out 
of a face, ‘‘ deep bronzed by kiss of eastern 
suns,’ the lower part of which was deco- 
rated by a pointed vandyke beard, that well 
became the straight features, that soeachow 
or other were familiar to her, This she 
saw in one quick glance, then asked angrily, 
“*Who are you? How dare you?’’ 

** Well, really that is cool,’’ returried the 
tall stranger, with a laugh that added to 
her ire, and made every pulse tingle. 
** You embrace me fondly, throw both your 
arms round my neck, and hold me tightly, 
so that I can’t escape you, and then you ask 
me how I dare do it ?’' 

** 1—I—mistook you—for my father,’’ she 
faltered, blushing deeper. 

** Now, really that will hardly do, Mr. 
Staunton is nearly a head shorter than I 
am.’’ 

** In—the—dark—I—I—really did—not 
notice—the difference,’’ she assured him, 
eagerly. 

**Then you did not mean to kiss me?” 

** Certainly not, sir,’’ drawing her slender 
figure up and trying to look dignified. 

**Well—the only thing I can do in that 
case is to give it you back,’’ said the 
stranger, stretching out his arms to embrace 
her. 

**No, no. How dare you?’’ she said, 
trembling with rage. 

**Come here,’’ she said, suddenly, as a 
thought struck her, putting her hand on his 
arm, and leading him further back into the 
hall where a feeble oil lamp flickered dimly. 
Then looking up at him serutinisingly said, 
**Tsit Rex?" 

**Rex it is,’ he responded, laughing. 
** Fancy not knowing your own cousin! ”’ 

‘*Remember it is six years since I last 
saw you. I was only a little girl then.” 

‘You are not much more than a little girl 
now,’’ he smiled, ‘‘ and I think you might 
give me a kiss on my own account.”’ 

**Oh, no. Where is father?’ and again 
eluding his grasp she ran to the hall door, 
just in time to welcome Mr. Staunton, who, 
armed with rods and fishing-tackle, was 
quite unable to sustain the charge of her 
endearments, for she clasped him in her 
arms regardless of everything, and poured 
out a string of affectionate reproaches at 
his lengthy absence. 

** Don’t—blame-—-me—darling,’’ grunted 
her father chokily, his mouth covered with 
her curly tresses, and his windpipe com- 
pressed by the grip of her strong young 
arms, *‘ that fellow—-Rex—kept me.” 

** Ob, that’s all very well,” said young 
Rutilyan, *“* why, we didn’t meet until the 
shades of night were falling.’’ 

‘*Never mind, now that you are here 
safe,’’ said Tiny, releasing her victim, and 
conducting him to the parlour, for, so the 
old oak room, in the old Cromwellian part of 
the Manor, was called, to distinguish it 
from Lady Elizabeth's new room at the west 
end, ‘* Come and have some supper.” 

**Am I ineluded in that invitation,’’ 
asked her cousin. 

** Of course,’ she returned, a trifle coldly, 
for she had not yet forgiven him for being 
the recipient of that ardent embrace, 


‘since you are here you must be fed.” 

** Now and to-morrow, and the day after, 
and perhaps for a week.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ she queried, 
as she busied herself lighting the candles, 
and arranging her father’s favourite dishes 
within his reach. 





** Rutilyan Court is not ready for me, is 
not habitable, in fact, I hear——-’’ 

**How can you expect it to be so?” she 
inquired, ‘‘ seeing that you have not put 
your foot inside it for six years?”’ 

‘* Preferred London and the Continent,” 
he returned, with a light laugh. 

**Bad taste,’’ she rejoined, quitesharply 
for her. 

‘*Quite so. Now Iam going to settle 
down, and play the part of coantry squire. 
In the meantime Uncle Reg has offered to 
put me up here until the Court’s ready for 
me. If yon don’t object ?”’ 

‘11’ she said, letting her dark eyes 
rest on him in surprise; ‘‘why should I 
object ?"’ 

**T am sure I don’t know, only you've 
looked positively dangerous ever since you 
welcomed me so warmly.” 

And then, as the two young people's 
eyes met, they laughed heartily, and peace 
was restored as they sat down to supper, 
Rover on a chair beside his mistress, 
sitting up as grave as a judge, and as 
solemn-looking. 

‘“‘ What sport have you had, father?’’ 
queried Tiny, as she loaded his plate with 
crisp Jettuce and beetroot. 

“Very good, my child. Three brace 
trout and adozen othersmalier fry. That 
will supply our breakfast for some time, 
eh?” 

** Yes, dad.’’ 

‘Hope you mean to let me have & 
brace of trout for my breakfast,’’ said 
Rex, his merry grey eyes on the pretty 
olive-hued face, with its frame of dark 
clustering curls. 

‘‘ Certainly, if you wish them,” replied 
his yoang hostess, graciously. ‘* Anything 
you wish.” 

‘I shall remember that,’’ he remarked, 
significantly: “I am to have. anything I 
wish.” 

“In reason, of course,”’ she replied, smil- 


ing, and thinking he was alluding to 
dainties. ‘‘ We are not millionaires here.’ 


‘That is a hard slap at me,’’ he laughed. 

‘* Why ? ’’ she asked, lifting her dark orbs 
from the plate on which they were fastened, 
for she was busy over her supper, with all 
the healthy,vigorous appetite of a country- 
bred girl of seventeen. 

“Yon mean to insinuate that I gobble 
and stuff like an ape when I am at The 
Court? ”’ 

** No, I don’t,’”’ she assured him, hastily. 
** But as you have as many thousands a-year 
as we have hundreds, it is only natural you 
should indulge in greater dainties and 
rarities than we do.”’ 

** You seem to know all about my income,”’ 
he observed. 

‘Of course,”’ she assented, tranquilly, 
‘that is the worst of relations, they know 
as much about us as we do ourselves.” 

** Not always.’’ 

** Generally.”’ 

‘There are exceptions to the rule.”’ 

“Tell me one,”” 

** Myself.” 

** How do you mean?” 

‘¢} know very little about you. Indeed, 
next to nothing during these last six 
years.’’ ; 

** Oh, that's different,’’ with a little dis- 
peraging movement of the lithe brown 
hands. 

“ Why?’’ 

‘*] am a very insignificant member of the 
family.’’ 


‘* Who says 80?” with a look of gather- 


ing admiration in his eyes. 


**T do.”’ ° : 

‘‘That’s nothing. One’s own opinion 
about oneself goes for nothing.”’ 

‘* Really, now? I shouldn’t have thought 
80,” 
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** You are too much of a child to think at 
all,’’ with a tantalizing smile, and a pat on 
the curly head, that made the dark orbs 
blaze wrathfully. 

**T am not such a child as you think.”’ 

‘Indeed. Lett school ?’’ 

“* I never went to one."’ 

** Well, then, have you left the school- 
room?’”’ 

“Of course. Two years ago.”’ 

“By Jove! That was early, wasn't it, 
to give up Delille, and Markham, and 
Murray?” 

**'Yes, I suppose it was, only,”’ with 
an adoring look at Mr. Staunton, who 
was munching away steadily, apparently 
oblivious of his surroundings, ‘‘ dad wanted 
me,” 

**Oh, dad?’’ 

Ti Yes.’ 

‘* And mother ?”’ 

“* Mother has Gwen, and don’t you see,’’ 
she went on quickly, *‘ my governess cost a 


_@ lot of money, and when she went 


away, there was more to spend on Gwen's 
gown.” 
**T see,’’ he replied, gravely, for he was 
beginning to gather some of the truth from 
her artless talk, and to realise that she was 
the Cinderella of the family, neglected and 
denied, in order that the more brilliant and 
beautiful elder sister might have greater 
advantages. 

“What a shame!’ he said to himself. 
** Poor, pretty little thing.” A 

* And what about your gowns? "’ he went 
on aloud. ‘ That is a very pretty one you 
have on.”’ 

**Oh, I make them myself.’' 

“Really? It does you great credit.” 

**Da you think so?”’ 

“ee Yes ” 


“Mother and Gwen say I always look 
dowdy.’’ 

**Do they ?”’ 

‘“‘Then, you know, Gwen does dress 
beautifully.’’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ he assented, rather 
gloomily. 

**Of course, you have seen her in town 
and here? ”’ 

** Several times. How is it I have never 
seen you when I have been staying here? ”’ 

**T always go to Somersetshire, to Nurse 
Olivers in the shooting season, and stay 
until it is over.”’ 

**Do you? Why?” 

es use there is so little space for 

ests, and my bedroom is given to one of 

he sportsmen.”’ 

**] understand.”’ 

** Besides,’’ she went on, naively, “T have 
no smart dinner frocks or tea-gowns, so I 
couldn’t appear.” 

“No. And Gwen?’’ with curious inquiry 
in his eyes. 

**Gwen has heaps. Pretty cambrics and 
muslins for morning wear, tailor-made 
dresses for the afternoon and walking to the 
luncheons on the moors, and such lovely 
tea-gowns when she comes in and dispenses 
five o'clock tea; and silks, of course, for 
dinners,”’ 

‘Don’t you wish you had an elaborate 
‘wardrobe ?”’ he asked, 

**T?"’ with an apward look of surprise. 

“‘No. I don't think I should care for a 
very elaborate one. Just a few pretty 
things,”’ a trifle wistfally; ‘‘ only I knock 
my things about going “out with dad, you 
know ; and mother says its just waste of 
money getting me clothes, more especially, 
as Jam ugly, and no one would look at me 
twice.”’ 

** By Jove! Doesshe say that?” 

Tiny, with her frankness, was letting the 
light in on many things that had been care- 
fully concealed from him by the astute Lady 
Blizabeth. 


of 
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“Yes; she couldn’t say anything else,’ | dinners and shooting es, of being in 


with grave belief in her own plainness. 

** Couldn't she ?”’ 

The cousins had left the table, and were 
standing by the open window. Behind 
flickered the faint light of the waxen 
candles; in front was a flood of glorious 
moonlight, that fell on the firl's mignonne 
face, softening and etherealising it till it 
looked almost unearthly in its fairness, lit 
by the big, dark, velvety eyes. 

“Of course not. And when a girl is 
hopelessly agly, it is better to know it, and 
not struggle to be pretty and take a third 
or fourth rate place as many do.”’ 

**Quite right, Tiny. If I were yon, I 
would be at the top of the tree or no- 
where.”’ 

**] shall be—nowhere,” and she langhed, 
a gay, merry laugh, fall of childish mirth 
that parted the red lips, and showed yet 
another charm—two rows of white, even 
teeth. 

**And do you like going to Somerset- 
shire ? *’ 

‘*Yes; very much. Nurse has sucha 
pretty little white cottage, with a thatched 
roof, and green” porch covered with roses, 
and a jolly garden; and she keeps a cow, 
and chickens, and a pony, and I have a 
lovely time down there. Do just what I 
like. Milk the cow, ride the pony, and feed 
the chicks. I should be perfectly happy 
save for one thing."’ 

‘* What is that? ’’ asked her companion. 

**T haven’t dad with me.’’ 

‘* What a pity you can't take dad with 

ou!”’ 

**Isn’t it? We could have such a grand 
time there together,”’ 

‘*T suppose no one else would do? ’”’ 

**Oh, no. No one would do but dad.’’ 

‘* 1 wonder whether you will always think 
so?’’ he muttered, as he watched her kiss- 
ing her father with considerable ardour as 
sbe wished him good night. 

**Good night, -Rex,’’ she said, offering 
him a cold little hand. ‘ Be up betimes to- 
morrow, and I will show you all my pets." 

She was as good as her word, and intro- 
duced him to all her pets, both feathered 
and four-legged, and called upon him to 
duly admire Jet, the black cow, Buviir, the 
old speckled barn-door hen, Jock, the Shet- 
land pony, on whose broad back she scoured 
the country side whenever her dignified 
mother was out of the way, Rover and Bess, 
the two spaniels over whom her father shot, 
and numerons other bipeds and quadrupeds, 
not sy vray a pair of tiny pink pigs who, 
having lost their mamma, she was bringing 
up on the bottle with the help of one of the 
dairy maids, . 

This amused Rex Rutilyan immensely ; 
and it was funny to see the little creatures 
running round her, and scraping at her 
skirts just as dogs might. 

The young: man appeared to take an 
interest in everything, and listened atten- 
wren | to anything she said about her sister, 
which was not surprising, seeing that when 
he was a boy of five, and Gwendolin a baby 
in the cradle, their respective parents had 
arranged a sort of engagement for them, to 
be consummated, if they both desired it, 
after they had both passed their twenty- 
third year. 

He had done so five years back, and his 
cousin was now twenty-three years and 
three months ; therefore the time had ar- 
rived when they would have to think of 
marriage seriously. 

This he was not very much inclined to do, 
He was a fashionable men of the world. He 
was handsome; he had a fine old house and 
eight thousand a year to keep it up and 
spend as he pleased. 

He was no end of a favourite with the 
gentler sex. He was fond of giving bachelor 





England one day, Paris the next, Stock. 
holm a week latter, Vienna before the end 
cf the month, and so on; but, above all, he 
did not love his cousin, Gwendolin Staunton, 

She was a very handsome » he was 
quite willing and ready to admit that, still 
she was not the sort of woman to fascinate 
and charm him. 

Though he cultivated the cool and languid 
manner usual with well-bred men, he was at 
heart passionate, tender, and impetuons, 
and he fain would have sought a woman to 
wife less icy and immovable than Mina 
Staunton, less like a lovely waxen doll, 
more like a living, breathing, feeling being. 


Moveover, he that she was 
selfish and heartless, and Tiny all uncon- 
sciously confirmed these suspicions by her 
heartless chatter. 

She was so frank and open that what was 
in her life was bound to come out in her 
conversation. 

She could no more dissemble, or lie, or be 
anything but herself, than a dove could. 

he was just as sweet, open, arid innocent 
as a child, and was the kind of girl every 
other man loses his heart to, and leaves her 
face hauntingly in one’s memory. 

Rex told himself she was » very 
my that morning as he strolled beside 

er, looking down at the fresh, innocent 
face and soft, dark eyes, with heavy, blue- 
veined lids and long drooping lashes. 

He had seen far handsomer women, in 
act, he was accustomed to seeing beautifal 
Women every day of his life, and having 
them bestow their brightest smiles and 
sweetest glances on him without feeling 
the slightest satisfaction thereat ; but Tiny 
was different somehow or other. 

She smiled certainly, and very often, and 
langhed—a clear, ringing laugh full of 
mirth, and without a shade of affectation ; 
still, she did not look or smile at him as the 
London belles did, only listened to his re- 
marks with quiet attention, and looked up 
at him with confidence as though what he 
said must be right, and it was extremely 
pleasant to saunter along beside her 
through flower-haunted pathways, and the 
fields gay with blossom and leaf and sun- 
shine, and hear all the local news about 
Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones, and the 
various other inmates of the rose-covered, 
whitewashed cottages in the village ; or to 
go down to the strawberry beds, while yet 
the day was young, and rifle them of their 
choicest fauit in company with Tiny, who 
alwa: ew where the b ** Queen’s ” 
could be found, or to row her on the lake in 
the pretty toy skiff that “‘ dad’’ had given 
her; or to lounge in the orchard under the 
great laden fruit trees, listening to her 


merry tones. s 
Rex did all that and a dea] more in 
the week that followed arrival at Brack- 


a perong : ae 
e got quite impatient at being in 

by his uncle over fishing-rods, bait, hooks, 
flies, etc., and would make a bolt if he heard 
Tiny's voice in the dairy, or borne on the 


breeze from the orchard, and her with 
some trivial excuse which ved ‘her, 
though it hardly did him. 


At any rate, he did not 'stop to analyse 
his feelings, but let himeelf 


go, and en- 
joyed the present giving little thonght to 
the futo 


re. 

If he had thought, if he had analysed his 
feelings and hers, he would have known 
that he and his cousin were as much in love 
with each other as any pair of young and 
foolish people could be. 

He, Rex Rutilyan, who had never had on 
actual love affair in his life, had lost his 
heart, and what was almost worse, his head 
over a little country cousin, hardly more 
than a child, who knew nothing of the 
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fashionable world, who had not 

even one season in town, who had never 
worn a Court gown, nor His 
Majesty's hand, nor ridden in the Row, nor 
8 


peared at Hurlingham, Ascot, and other | ti 


) » where fair women most do roe 
gate, who had no prestige ; and not received 
the hall-mark of other men’s admiration to 
stamp her as one to be sought and wooed ; 
who wore home-made frocks and thick shoes, 
and a battered old garden hat, and who 
last, though not least, was sister to the 
woman whom he had to marry. 

No; he did not analyse his feelings, and 
perhaps it was as well that he didn’t, for 
always ‘‘ the time of lovers is brief,” and 
he was unmistakably getting into an awful 
scrape, and the. pleasant dallying in 
country lanes, the reading of sentimental 
poetry, and the lounging in the orchard was 
bound to come to an end sooner or later. 





CHAPTER Ill. 

On the evening following that on which 
Rex Rutilyan arrived at Brackenhurst 
Manor, two ladies were sitting in the draw- 
ing-room of a diminutive house in Mayfair. 
They were evidently mother and daughter, 
for they were strikingly alike, allowance 
being made for the difference in their re- 
spective ages. 

The elder lady was tall, and plump, and 
fair, with the remains of a fine complexion, 
flaxen hair, just Sm, pcre g to turn grey, 
straight features, clear cold blue eyes. 
The ee inherited the classic features, 
the haughty curved short upper lip, the 
cold blue eyes, clear and hard as a sap 
and the fair flawless skin ; but the yellow 
tresses that rippled over her well-shaped 
head were decidedly  pergg several shades 
deeper than her mother’s, while her figure 
was more graceful than the other's well- 

reserved one ever could have been. Still, 
ovely as she undoubtedly was, there was a 
soupcon of the waxen doll about her and her 
cold eyes, and want of expression accen- 
tuated this, and marred her exquisite 


—: 

“‘ Must we really go back, mamma ?’’ she 
was saying, with considerable impatience, 
og none of it showed on the fair placid 


“ Well, my dear, I think it would be 
r.’ 


“ Not at once, surely.” 

“Tt will hardly do to let him think you 
are not very anxious to see him’ after his 
return from. abroad, especially as you and 
he have not met since last autumn, when lie 
was with us for the shooting.” 

“Never was ng so annoying,”’ ex- 
claimed Gwendolin Staunton, angrily. 
beth, soothingly. . ™ 


y on earth couldn't Rex remain 
abroad till the autumn? Who would have 
thought he would come rushing back-to 
England just when he wasn’t wanted ?”’ 

- Hush! my love!"’ exclaimed her lady- 
ship, with an apprehensive glance around. 

‘You really niust not say such things, no 
matter what you feel! What would Rex 
say if he of it ?’’ 

“T almost feel as though 1 don’t care 
what he would say!” replied the girl, 
crossly. * It is too bad of him to come back 
Ust as we are in town, and have the oppor- 
tunity of joining in delights of the London 
Season. Jt is so charm here with the 
theatres, balls, operas, all that, so dif- 
ferent from dull Brackenhurst, and then we 
meet such nice people. 

“You won't meet anyone nicer in one 
respect,’’ said her mother, significantly. 

‘* What do you mean ?’’ 


“There are not many men about now 


seeking wives, who have cight thousand a 
year,”’ 
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** Oh, it’s always money, money, movey,” 
replied Gwen, pettishly, with a quick, im- 
patient turn of her fair head. “I am 
really getting quite sick of hearing it men- 


** Nevertheless, you wouldn't care to do 
without it. In fact, you could not!” 

*‘No. Perhaps you aro right,’’ allowed 
the beauty. 

‘IT know I am, Gwen,” said her partial 
mother, eagerly. ‘‘You’ve been brought 
up accustomed to-a certain amount of 
luxury. I always managed so that you 
shoal have plenty of dresses and pretty 

ings.”’ 

** And no one to wear them for,’ pouted 
the spoiled child, mutiriously. ‘‘ There's 
very seldom anyone worth dressing for at 
Brackeénhurst.’’ 

** Do you call Rex no one?” 

bit a cousin | ’’ 

. * I hope he will hold a nearer position to 
you some day.’’ 

‘* Who knows? Perhaps he won’t,” with 
an indifferent shrug of her graceful 
shoulders.”’ 

““What do you mean, dearest?’ asked 
Lady Elizabeth. 

“Sir Loftus Lethbury has been very at- 
tentive this last week.’’ 

**My dear,’’ expostulated the astute 
mamma, quickly, *‘ he has not half Rex’s 
income.” 

‘Hoe has a title.’’ 

** And only two thousand a year to sup- 
port it. For my part I would rather be 

lain Mrs. with six thousand a year more 


s Mele 

" yn if I married Sir Loftus I 
should be my lady like you.”’ 

** Not like me, my dear,’’ corrected her 
mother, with an arrogant yams 3 of the 
head. ‘** I am a lady in my own right.”’ 

** And fond of letting everybody know 
it,’’ muttered her dutiful daughter. 

**To go back, = love, to our original 
subject. I really think we had better decide 
to start for Devonshire to-morrow.’”’ 

** No, I will not,’? declared Gwen, obsti- 
nately. ‘I won’t leave town and all the 
amusements we are enjoying.”’ 

** You will have plenty of town and its 
amusements when you are Mrs. Rutilyan,’’ 
urged Lady Elizabeth, an anxious pucker 
a the smoothness of her forehead, 
for she was thinking after all what a very 
slender hold she had over the young man, 
and how much it would be weakened if once 
he an inkling of his future wife's true 
fee im, 

“7 am not so sure of that. We shal) be 
vegetating at the Court half our time, and 
the other half rushing about the Continent. 
In Lapland one week journeying towards 
the North Pole, steaming across the At- 
lantic for a trip in the Rocky Mountains, 
then visiting New Zealand coming back, 
and loitering in dirty out-of-the-way foreign 
towns.”’ 

“You exaggerate a little, my love. 
Though Rex is fond of travelling I think it 
is hardly likely he would take you to the 
North Pole or the Rocky Mountains.” 

“TY shouldn’t $0, of ‘course,’”’ remarked 
Gwen, coolly. ‘I should like a visit to 
Paris now and then, and to winter at Rome, 
Nice, or Monte Carlo; but I should not 
for an instant allow myself to be dragged 
from place to place in a wearying way.” 

** Of course not. But, naturally, you will 
bend him as you please. He will be a most 
devoted husband I am sure.” 

“Then Lam not, mother. Rex is most 
determined. If I didn’t choose to go with 
him he would say ‘ very well,” only, he’d 
go all the same if.’”’ 

Bi, 2 agg you care, Gwen?’’ asked 








her yship, curiously. ‘‘Are you fond 
enough of him to care?” 





**No, mother,’’ she allowed, with un- 
usual frankness. ‘‘I don’t think I should 
eare. Like Miss Gwilt, I am not his affec- 
tionately, nor anyone elses.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is as well.'’- 

‘Of course it is,’’ returned the belle, 
promptly. ‘‘If 2 woman isin love with her 
husband he can, and generally does, hood- 
wink her shamefully. When she is indif- 
ferent she doesn’t mind what he does, and 
expects him to do likewise, and then a 
married couple get on famously.”’ 

“Too much love is a mistake.”’ 

** Then it is a mistake I shall never per- 





petrate,’’ she said, with a little cold, 
artificial laugh. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid for me, 
mamma. I shall never love any man better 


than I love myself, and you really must 
manage this affair with Rex for me. You 
write such lovely letters. You must write 
a long one to him, and say aunt has asked 
us to stay another week; in fact, won't 
hear of our leaving, and that she is old and 
in ill health we can’t be eruel and leave 
her, etc., etc. You know the style of 
epistle to pen. It would be a thousand 

ities now that we are here to leave an 

our sooner than we must. Aunt Menella 
is chary of her invitations, and may not re- 
peat this if we offend her.”’ 

“True, my love. I do not wish to 
curtail our stay by an hour cither, only I 
know—feel how fata! to our plans it will be 
if Rex thinks you stay away from Bracken- 
hurst of your own free will now that he is 
there.”’ 

‘You can manage all that,’’ she replied, 
gaily. ‘I have great faith in your powers 
of management. Tell him I long to get 
back, that I am dying to see him, only that 
aunt will not let us go.” 

“Very well, my dear,” agreed Lady 
Elizabeth, resignedly, for she could never 
find the heart to contradict or cross her be- 
loved elder daughter, ‘I will do as you 
wish; and it is very important that we 
should keep aunt in good humour, for I want 
her togive you your trousseau,or the greater 
part of it, and, of course, she won'tif she's 
offended. She’s such astrange, capricious 
creature,’’ and then her ladyship sailed 
over to the escritoire and indicted a charm- 
ing epistle to her husband’s nephew; and 
Gwen wrote a few graceful lines of 
regret at her “‘ unavoidable absence,” which 
was enclosed with her mother’s note, and 
next morning when Master Rex received it 
he perused it hurriedly and thrust it into 
his pocket, muttering, 

“That's all right. Another weck’s holi- 
day,’’ and immediately went out into the 
orchard to look for Tiny. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LOVELY morning. The golden sunlight 
falling in chequered patches on the emerald 
psn as it filtered through the thick- 
leaved trees, resting on Tiny’s mignonne 
face and dusky hair, and gleaming in her 
soft dark eyes. 

She was lying in a hammock that Rex had 
swung for her. between two giant apple 
trees, both little brown hands hanging 
down, and one little foot, which for a 
wonder was daintily and prettily shod, and 
he was. lounging in a wicker chair beside 
her, alternately teasing her and Rover. 

** Well, what shall we do this afternoon ?”’ 
he asked. 

“1 am going to see my poor people.” 

“That I am sure you are not,’’ he re- 
turned, with more ardour than politeness. 

‘* Who says I will not ?’’ she asked, lazily, 
without looking at him, 

‘*I do," he declared, stoutly. 

** Pooh, you are nobody.”’ 

‘‘Don’t say that again, Tiny, or I shall 
punish you. You know how,” significantly, 
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and the colour leapt redly to her cheeks at 


his tone and manner. 


** You pretend: don’t like it, but I 
believe you do.” ha : 

‘That I am sure I don’t,’’ she declared 
with indignant energy.. f 

** You feel obli to say that. All girls 
Ba oa ties m ~ 

'“'Phey don’t,'’ her dark eyes beginnin 

to eae . . a 

“Yes, they do. Only they affect prudery, 
and pretend they don’t, just because they 
think it is proper.”’ 

** You libeller. Take that,” and quick as 
thought, one little slipper was aimed at his 
head, and caught hite a crack just above the 
ear. 

** You shall pay dearly for that, my lady,”’ 
he laughed, jumping up, and oink “e- 
wards the hammock threateningly; while 
she, nimble as a deer, sprang to the ground, 
and ran fleetly down the grass grown 
stretch of the orchard. He was after her in 
a moment. 

The race was unequal. He was so much 
taller, his stride was longer. Then she had 
a h-heeled shoe on one foot, and nothing 
on the other, naturally she did not stand a 
chance. He caught her before she had gone 
@ hundred paces. 

*““Now, what do you deserve?" he 
ueried, looking at her with unconscious 
ondness as he held her in his arms, and felt 

the,rapid beat of her heart against his 
breast, and her quick breath fan his cheek, 
while through his whole frame ran a thrill 
of delight, so keen that it was almost akin 
to pain in its fierce intensity. 

“Let me go,” she beeged, blushing 
desperately, and trying fruitiessly to free 
herself from the clinging arms that held her 
in such a close, tender clasp. 

**Not until you have atoned amply for 
your misdemeanour. You have nearly frac- 
tured my skull!’’ 

“Oh, Rex!" she interrupted, lifting a 
lovely pair of beseeching eyes to his. How 
can nga say such a thing?’’ 

** Very easily, with my lips.”’ 

** It doesn’t follow that it’s the truth.”’ 

** You shall give me an extra kiss for 
that,’’ he said gleefully. 
eiuans qe oye porate at all,’’ she re- 

rted, trying to push him away by placi 
both her hands on his actors an none 
futile and useless effort. She could no 
more move him than she could a rock. 

“‘Are you quite determined on that 
point?” 

“ Quite.”’ 

** Then I shall kiss you,”’ and stooping his 
lips till they met hers, he kissed her, not 
once, but over and over again, mad, pas- 
sionate, kisses, that seemed to draw the 
girl’s soul through her lips, and make her 
his for ever. 

In the wild delight of those caresses he 
forgot himself—forgot Gwendoline, forgot 
his engagement to marry her, forgot the 
present, everything, save the rapture he 
experienced, and when at last he reluc- 
tantly loosed her from his embrace, and she 
stood beside him shy, blushing, trembling, 
the eager words hurried to his lips, and he 
was just going to beg her to give him the 
right always to kiss her as much ahd as 
often as he liked, when he remembered, 
and turning pale under all his healthy 
sunburn, he merely stammered, ‘Tiny, 
forgive me. I did not know what I was 
doing.”’ 

” vor = forgive me?" he went on 
very gently, in queer husky tones, as she 
remained silent 7 ; 

“* Yes, of course,’’ she replied, hurriedly. 

cit ip oe ore.’ the arm of eve 
ment slipping out unconsciously, yet bri 
ing a bright blush back to the cheeks that 
had grown rather white. 
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‘* Shall we go back ? It is nearly luncheon 
time,’ and as she assented he drew her 
hand through his arm, and they sauntered 
towards the house in silence. 

In the garden rather a welcome interrup- 
tion to:their silent téte-d-téte came in the 
shape of Mr. Staunton and Lord Belvidere, 
a friend of Rex’s who, not finding him at 
the Court, had been sont onto the Manor. 
Of course he stayed to luncheon, and 
proved a boon and a blessing, for he took 
the burden ef the conversation on his own 
shoulders,.so that Rex Rutilyan’s rather 
unusual silence was unnoticed. 

*“* By the way, Rex,'’ said his uncle, as 
they rose from the table, ‘‘ 1 have hada 
letter from Elizabeth.’’ 

*“Yes.’’ his voice sounded strange even 
in his own ears. 

**Sbhe and Gwendolin will arrive this 
evening.” 

** Yes, uncle.”’ ; 

He managed to say that much, for the life 
of him he couldn’t say any more. He felt 
a sort of horror on him at the prospect of 
meeting the woman to whom he was 
pledged, so soon after that fatal scene in 
orchard. 

* By the way, Rutilyan,’’ called out Lord 
Belvidere, who was standing by the win- 
dow with Tiny, “‘I saw your intended in 
town some few days before I left. Had the 
hononr of an introduction. She is simply 
lovely. You are a lucky fellow. I-.envy 
you immensely.’’ 

“Thanks. Come and play a game of bil- 
liards,” he. said rather wildly, conscious 
Tiny's eyes were fixed in dumb surprise on 
his face, and resolutely avoiding meeting 
their glance. 

‘* Father,’’ said the girl with curious hesi- 
tation as the young men left the room, 
** who--who—is-——it—Rex is—engaged to ?’’ 

** Bh, what! Why, bless my soul, child, 
don't you know?’ 

ac No.’”’ . 

“Oh, no, of course not. Hlizabeth said 
it wasn’t to be talked of much till near the 
time, so we never told you.’’ 

** Who is it ?’’ 

** Gwendolin, my dear.’’ 

** Gwendolin! my sister !”’ 

There was so mach astonishment, anguish, 
even horror in her voice that-he turned and 
looked at her. 

“Yes. They’ve been betrothed these 
three-and-twenty years, ever since she was 
a few months old.”’ 

** And I never knew ii,” groaned Tiny, 
stumbling out of the room, feeling her way 
mechanically along the wall like one blind. 

She was eager to get out of the house. 
Her one idea was to be alone, and regard- 
less of black threatening clouds hanging 
on the horizon, she wandered far away up 
to the summit of Craigs Muir. There, feel- 
ing tired at last, she sat down on a b 
stone at the mouth of a cave, in the hil 
side, and letting her head fall into her 
hands, sat motionless for hours, over- 
whelmed = anguish, shame, and despair. 

She could not disguise the fact from her- 
self, she lovéd her sister's affianced hus- 
band, madly, hopelessly. 

Oh, the shame of 4#! 

She hid her poor fevered face deeper in 
her hands, and moaned like an animal in 
mortal " 

“Tiny! What are you doing here ?"’ 

With one spring she was on her feet, and 
stood confron her cousin, with sky eyes 
and drooping lashes. 

** Don't you know there is going to be a 
storm ?”’ 

**Nol’’ 

** Look towards the west. Look overhead, 
those heavy cleuds will break in less than 
ten. minutes.” 





“‘ There |’ as a brilliant flash of lightning 
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ee 


rent the dark sky, and a heavy peal of 
thunder followed. ‘It is too late to try to 

t back to the Manor before it comes now, 
We must seek shelter in the cave until it is 
over.”” 

** Come! ”’ 

He stretched out his hand to her; but she 
held back. The thought of those kisses 
was still fresh in her memory. She natur- 
ally shrank from being alone with bim, only 
another vivid flash of lightning made her 
cling to him in terror for a moment, and 
then as a volume of rain poured down he 
drew her unresistingly into the shelter of 
the cave. 

“Sit down there,’’ he said, placing her 
in a sort of natural armchair in the side of 
the cave, and leaning against the wall 
beside her. 

‘* What an awiul storm!’’ she said, at 
last, as she watched the brilliant play of 
the lightning on the neighbouring hill- 


M¥e8, What made you come so far?’ 
looking down at her with passion and des- 
pair in his grey eyes. 4 : 

‘This is my favourite walk,’’ she replied, 
evasively. 

‘A charming one, but not on a threaten- 
ing day.’’ i 

** Why did you come so far then?” she 
queried. i k 

*“} came to look for you,’’ he replied, 
promptly, noting with keen delight the 
swift blush that mantled her faee, and 
crimsoned even her throat. ‘‘I saw you go 
in this direction, and I man to find out 
your whereabouts by asking anyone I met 
if they had seen you. I knew there was a 
storm brewing, and I did not want you to 
get wet, or feel nervous, as you naturally 
might do, alone in such a fierce hurly- 
burly.’’ ; 

6 it was very kind of you,’’ she said, 
formally, “ only I am not nervous.” 

‘That is as much as to say you would 
rather be alone, isn’t it ?’’ trying to catch 
a glimpse of the eyes he had learned to love 
so dearly to his cost, and that were obstin- 
ately fixed’on the moss-covered ground. 

. “Tiny |’ as she remained silent, ‘‘ would 
you rather bealone? Shall I go?”’ 

‘*No. Since youare here you had better 
remain. You could hardly go back in such 
a deluge of rain.” 

“It is terrific. Suppose it does not stop 
to-night ?” : 

She looked up at him at that quick appre- 
hension, and something more in the brown 
eyes, and he looked down at her with all 
his mad, miserable passion shining in his. 

** Don’t be afraia,’” he went on, reassur- 
ingly, ‘it will be over in Jess than an 
hour.”’ 

‘“‘An hour! and it will take us nearly 
another to get back to the Manor. We shall 
be late !”’ 

And again the two pairs of eyes met. Le 
knew that she meant Gwen and Lady Eliza 
beth would arrive before they could get 
back to the Manor. 

** It does not matter,’’ he rejoined, hotly, 
**] would rather be here with you.” 

And the girl's fair, innocent young fare, 
crimsoned again with ready blushes, aud 
the dark eyes drooped with a shy con- 
sciousness ‘neath the fierce passion of ‘his, 
and he looked with a gnawing sense of 
longing at his heart, and a wild desire to 
clasp her once more to his breast, and 
throw honour to the winds. ; 

However, he, restrained his inclinations, 
and stood silently beside her, watehing the 
rain as it drifted past the mouth of the 
cave in great sheets of mist, and the light- 
ning growing less frequent, and listening 
to the peals of thunder getting fainter and 
fainter. 

‘‘ Now,” he said, at a last, after a longs 
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} silence, as a faint gleam of sunshine 
es Be over a distant hill, ‘if you don't 
mind wet, feet and a damp gown we can 
start on our homeward way.’’ 

“{ don’t mind at all,’ she replied, 
starting up with feverish eagerness. ‘‘ Let 
us go at once.”’ 

And they went through the wet bracken, 
and the rain spangled heather, down the 
hill-side, and through the valley, and he, 
still keeping that tight curb on himself, 
discoursed fluently of things in general 
and nothing in particular, and let neither 
look nor tone startle his companioy into 
one of those lovely -blushes that he watched 
with such keen delight, and yet such bitter 
anguish, to think that he the power to 
call them up to her cheek, and yet not the 
right. 





CHAPTER V. 


BY some unknown instinct Rex and Tiny 
avoided the front entrance, and went in by 
a side door. 

Sho went straight to her own room osten- 
sibly to remove her wet clothes, really to 
relieve her heart, ‘in the solitude of her 
chamber by a burst of sobs—sobs that 
shook the slender form with their storm and 
fury, tears that coursed scaldingly down 
her pale cheeks. For her soul was stricken 
to the core, and her spirit scorched and 
shamed by the knowledge that had come 
to her that duy, that she loved, 
and that the object of her first pure 
maidenly affection, was her sister’s be- 
trothed husband — oh, the shame, the 
horror of it! 

She threw herself on the rug by Rover, 
who had followed her up, and buried her 
face in his soft coat, while the burni 
tears rained down on him, and he lick 
her hands in dumb sympathy with his young 
nistresss’s sorrow. 

Meanwhile, Rex, wet as he was, went 
straight to the parlour, where he heard the 
hum of voices, and to his relief found only’ 
his uncle, Lord Belvidere, whose departure 
had been delayed by the storm, and Lady 
Elizabeth, who, still attired in her travel- 
ling costume, sat talking fluently and with 
extreme graciousness to the young peer, 
whose acquaintance she and Gwen made 
while they were staying with Lady Smea- 
ton in town. 

“Ab, Rex,’”’ she exclaimed, with a 
motherly. warmth of manner which she 
always adopted towards the young man, 
“‘s0 you have got back at last ?’”’ 

“Yes, aunt,’’ kissing her, as she held up 
her cheek for the salate. 

_ Reginald tells me you have been reseu- 
ing that madeap child Tiny from the 
storm? '? ? 

‘* Yes,” he assented, furious with himself 
for not being able to talk as easily as she 
could, and feeling horribly guilty. 

“She really must learn to-stay at home 
when the weather is threatening. It is quite 
time she gave up being a hoyden, and 
settled down into something more lady- 
like,” said her mother, sharply. 

‘I don’t think she is a hoyden,’’ replied 
Rex, gravely. 

He had learnt to love the girl so well he 
could not, bear to hear a word against his 
little darling. 

‘Where is Gwendolin?’’ he went on, a 
moment later. 

‘‘Gone upstairs to change her dress as 
you were not here;"’ replied her ladyship, 
with a sweet smile.. ‘‘She has been dying 
to see you, Rex.”’ 

‘It is very kind of her,’’ he said, hardly 
knowing what to say, and not quite believ- 
ing his aunt, for he had seen his fair fiancée 


just the least little bit in the world her 
great affection for himself. 


‘The dear child wanted to look her 
prettiest for you, so, as she had time, she 
slipped upstairs to take off her travelling 
dress, and put on something thin and fresh.” 

** I would have driven over tothe station 
to meet you,” he remarked, somewhat awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ only you did not say for certain 
which train you would come by.”’ 

**No; we were not quite certain. Lady 
Menella is so capricious ; and, of course, we 
did not want to offend her by leaving very 
early this morning.” 

**Naturally not!” he assented, readily 
enough. 

The truth was Sir Loftus Leftbury was 
going into Cornwall, and had accompanied 
them as far as Dene, the station at which 
they alighted, and Gwen and the Baronet 
were such excellent friends that the astute 
Lady Elizabeth thought it just as well the 
former’s future-husband should not see 
them together, as he might have disaproved 
of their friendliness and bon camaraderie. 

**You are very wet,’ she said, to change 
the conversation, glancing at his drenched 
clothes and muddy boots. 

‘Yes ; I must apologise for coming in to 
see you like this.’’ 

** Oh, that is of no consequence. I was 
thinking of your health, and that it is not 
far off dinner time.”’ 

**T will go aud change them,”’ he said, 
quickly, glad to escape from her ladyship's 
searching glance. 

He was not very long over his toilet, and 
when he emerged in swallow tails and a 
white cravat, he was met in the corridor 
again by his aunt. 

“Gwen has just gone down to the draw- 
ing-room,'' she informed him, confidentially. 
** She is expecting you there!” 

“Hang, Gwen,” he thought, angrily; for 
as he passed the parlour he saw Tiny and 
Lord Belvidere in the window in close 
confab over the relative merits of spaniels 
and setters, and as she was laughing gaily, 
and talking in an animated fashion, he 
thought she was happy, little guessing what 
a sore aching heart beat beneath her shabby 
black bodice. 

However, he went on to the drawing- 
room to greet his betrothed, wishing to get 
the first mauvais quarte d’heure with her 
over. 

She, too, was standing by the window. 
The rays from the setting sun falling redly 
on her yellow hair, fair face, and white 

wo. 

She had dressed herself very carefully in 
soft white silk, with a lot of flimsy lace 
about it, and clasping the lovely white 
throat and rounded arms were broad bands 
of gold, studded with turquoise, while at 
her breast were a cluster of crimson roses. 

Fair, tall, queenly, she turned to greet 
him, army J out both hands, and lifting her 
face to his for the welcoming kiss, and he, a 
little bewildered, and somewhat dazzled by 
her beauty, did what ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred would do under similar cir- 
cumstances, took her in his arms, and 
pressed his lips to her cheek. : 

‘Dear Rex,’’ she murmured, softly, 
blus very prettily, a trick which she 
had at her command, ‘‘f am so glad to see 
you again.’’ 

** And I to see you,’’ he returned, cour- 
teously and untruthfally. 

And then there was a silence between 
these two * lovers.’ 

She was thinking that she hated men 
with beards and tanned skins, and that Sir 
Loftus was incomparably nicer. 

He was thinking she was like a waxen 
efigy in comparison with the living spark- 





flirting rather fast and furiously on more 
than one occasion in town, and doubted 


- 


ling prettiness of her sister, and wishing 





it was Tiny who was standing by bis side. 
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Still he had to remain beside her, and talk 
to her, and look into her cold eyes and hold 
her slender hand, and listen to her small 
talk, all the time he was angrily wondering 
why his father had betrothed him in his 
boyhood to a baby, what possible satisfac- 
tion it could have been to him, and how on 
earth he could get out of it without behay- 
ing dishonourably. 

‘* Belvidere? Oh, yes, he is here. 
he met you in London.”’ 

‘‘Yes. At the Duchess of Crearashires,’’ 

‘*Creamshire is his uncle.”’ 

‘I did not know that,’ she said, with 
interest. 

‘*' Yes. He stands a good chance of the 
strawberry leaves. There is only one life 

tween him and the title, a weak little 
boy of, eight.’’ 

** Indeed ?’’ 

Gwen’s latge eyes widened and grew full 
of inquiry. 

The young man had shown her consider- 
able attention when they met in town; he 
was good-looking, fair, boyish, just the 
kind of man whose physique she admired, 
he was rich, and then to be a duchess? 
Oh, the prospect was actually too daz- 
zling. 

Something of her thoughts appeared on 
her face, and struck Rex, and simultane- 
ously a ray of light and hope fellacross his 
mind. 

“7 am going to ask Belvidere to stay with 
me at the Court, so you will see plenty of 
him.’”’ 

‘That will be very nice,’’ she said, for 
once forgetting to lie to the man to whore 
she was engaged. 

** I shall bring him over often.’’ 

“Do. We are always glad to see you, 
Rex, and any of your friends.’’ 

“Thanks,” he returned, believing the 
latter part of her speech, not the former. 

And then, as the footman, who had 
returned with her ladyship from town, 
announced that dinner was served, he 
offered her his arm and led her to the 
dining-room, where ajl the others were 
assembled. 

The sisters, not having met before, em- 
braced. 

A crimson flush rising to Tiny's face as 
her sister’s lips touched her cheek, and the 
long fringed lids drooping over the dark 
passionate eyes, as she half encountered au 
imploring glance from Rex, over whose face 
a shadow stole as he sat down beside his 
promised bride, and s»w Belvidere seat him- 
self between Lady Elizabeth and Tiny, who 
bad managed to banish all traces of emo- 
tion from her face, and who smiled readily 
enough with her lips, only in her eyes was 
a keen, conscious look of anguish, that she 
could neither banish nor hide from those 
grey orbs, who sought her face so often, 
though she resolutely avoided meeting their. 
glance or looking attheir owner. 

That dinner was a purgatory to Rex. He 
had to appear happy and gay, to respond to 
her ladyship’s rallyings and to his fiancée’s 
questions, and soft little speeches, and 
take an interest in Belvidere’s remarks 
about the approaching shooting season. 

He was beartily glad when it was all over, 
and the ladies gone to bed, pleading fatigue, 
and he left in the smoking-room with his 
uncle and friend, who had been rather 
easily persuaded to send to the inn at 
Brackenhurst for his portmanteau, and pro- 
long his stay for a few days. 

Eyen a good cigar could not quiet his per- 
turbed spirit, and at last he too made an 
excuse and went up to his room. As he 


Said 


passed Tiny’s door he paused for a moment, 
and a faint sound as of suppressed sobbing 
fell on his ear, and made him curse himself 
aad an untoward fate right soundly. 
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This he did many times 4 day in the 

ensuing week, 

Tiny avoided him pointedly, and he, feel- 

ing that the only honourable course open to 

him was to do likewise, accepted her avoid- 

ance, a agar de as a matter of course, and 
y ‘Good 


said on morning’’ or ‘Good 
ae to her in a formal way. 
e found it an hard task, and an unpalat- 


able one, and he hated his position as an 
engaged man, for Lady Hlizabeth kept strict 
ward and watch over him and Gwen, and 
contrived a dozen times a day, to leave him 
alone with his cousin, or to place him in 
some lover-like position, which made him 
perfectly furious. Belvidere helped him out 
of some of these awkward predicaments 
quite unconsciously. He admired Miss 
Staunton immensely, and she evidently 
liked him, and as his friend often asked him 
to take his place, and he was more than 
ready to do so, proved himself a friend in 
need, truly. 

Lady Elizabeth expostulated with Gwen 
for her plainly shown preference but in 
vain. She was dazzled by the prospect of 
the strawberry leaves, and determined to 
leave no stone unturned to win the younger 


peer. 

Rex viewed her proceedings with the 
greatest coolness and complacency, and 
when he left the Manor he persuaded 
Belvidere to look upon the Court as his 
home for the present, which the young 
fellow did, only too happy to have the 
chance of aegtaes near his divinity, who 
smiled on him all too sweetly, and somewhat 
bewildered his boyish brain by her arts and 
graces, which she practised on him without 
mercy, and with an utter disregard of Rex’s 
feelings in the matter. Fortunately, her 
cousin hadn’t any, that is to say, unpleasant 
ones. When he thought at about the 
matter, he chuckled audibly, and when he 
saw her leaning lovingly on the peer’s arm, 
and looking up unutterable things into his 
smooth youthful face, a pleased smile would 
light his face, and he would politely yet 
firmly prevent Lady Elizabeth from playing 
the part of Marplot; and yet with such an 
innocent and unconscious air that she 
thought he had not noticed the state of 
affairs between Gwen and his friend. 





CHAPTER VI. 
suite ENDOLIN, you are playing with edged 
ef 

** Do you think so, mother ?’’ 

‘*} am sure of it. Remember the old 
adage i between two stools one falls to the 

TLE eg ? 

‘*} remember it perfectly,’’ replied the 
belie, haughtily ; ‘* but I am not in the least 
afraid of falling to the ground.’’ 

** Two strings to your bow is a dangerous 
experiment, my dear,’’ expostulated Lady 
Elizabeth, for Gwen had barely cloaked her 
flirtation with Roy, Lord Belvidere, 

“Not when you are perfectly sure of one 
string.’’ 

“‘ And which string are you sure of ?”’ 

** Lord Belvidere !’’ 

‘*Gwendolin! ” in accents of amazed as- 
tonishment. 

“ That is the one I am sure of, mother, I 
know he loves me; nay, more, that he 
actually worships me."’ 

‘And Rex? Rex is very attentive.” 

“Just because he thinks he ought to 
be. Not becavse he loves me. My own 
belief is that he never cared two straws 
about me:’’ 

This M'ss Staunton did not really believe 
that her vanity forbadeit. She much pre- 
ferred to think he was dying for love of 
her, and half mad with jealousy, only it 
suited her purpose to say so to her 
mother. 





the fond mother, ‘‘ who could help doing 
so ?”’ . 

“Tt’s a matter of taste, of course. At 
any rate, I prefer Belvidere, infinitely.” 

“Bat you must think of Rex’s fortune. 
It is splendid.”’ 

** Roy is well off!" 

* Not as rich as your cousin.” 

**Not at present. Some day he may be 
far richer "’ 

“How?”’ ; 

“He is next heir but one to the Cream- 
shire title and estates.’’ 

‘Really. Ihad no idea of it.’ 

And then mother and daughter plunged 
into a conversation about the chances of 
catching the embryo Duke, and being able 
to get rid of Rex quietly and decently, 
without any. of that fuss or escanlandre 
which is so repugnant to well-bred folk ; 
and, later on, when Belvidere came in, her 
ladyship wisely withdrew and left them 
alone together. 

‘« What is the matter? ’’ asked Gwen, ten- 
derly, for her sharp eyes detected some- 
thing wrong about the young fellow. “ You 
don’t look well!”’ 

“‘No; I am not feeling well,’ he replied, 
with some hesitation. ‘‘I had hardly any 
rest last night.”’ 

‘Indeed! Was there any cause for it?” 

* Perhaps there was. I am rather wor- 


** May I ask about what ?’’ she queried, 
solicitously. 
‘* Well, Miss Staunton,’’ with a big per- 
ceptible effort. ‘‘I am going away from 
here,”’ r 
“‘Geing away!” she echoed. ‘‘ When— 
where ?’’ 
‘¢To-day—to London.” 
‘*T am 80 sorry,” she said, with genuine 
regret, trying to master the annoyance and 
dismay she felt, while some of the pretty 
pink colour faded out of her cheeks. ‘‘ Must 
you go?’”’ 
‘Yes, ‘There is no other alternative.”’ 
“ Why?’’ 
She asked the —- 
enough, though she 
him to show his hand. 
*¢ Because } love you, Miss Staunton,’’ he 
replied, steadily, though his face grew 
very pale, ‘‘and as you are engaged to my 
friend there is no other honourable course 
for me to pursue, but to leave you, turn my 
back on that which is best and brightest in 
“<. life!’ 
er cheeks grew blooming as the rose 
peeping in at the window, as she heard the 
words,— 
‘Do you know the terms of my engage- 
ment ?’’ she asked, toying with Rex’s 
ring. 
oe No,"’ he replied, his eyes fixed on the 
fair face and down-drooped lids. 
“By the arran nt made by my 
cousin’s father it only to be consum- 
mated if we both agree to it, and—and— 
love each other."’ 
‘* He adores you, of course!’’ exclaimed 
the miserable-young man, who, admiring 
her himself desperately, thought of u neces- 
sity every one else must do likewise, 
*« He is fond of me, I think,’’ she allowed, 
- little self-satisfied smile playing about her 
8. 
Me And you?’ he asked, very eagerly, 
something in her manner kindling a faint 
ray of hope in his breast. 

‘I—I—only entertain a cousinly regard 
for bim.”’ 
‘* Miss Staunton! may I—can I—hope?’’ 
“You may,” she rejoined, with extreme 
sweetness. ‘‘I have often thought that I 
and my cousin were unsuited to each other, 
and now I am quite certain of it,’’ 
** What a loss for him ! '’ said the infatu- 


innocently 
ew it would force 


Only—what will he say—what will be think 
of me for robbing him of his bride ? "’ 

‘He will prefer my happiness to his own,”’ 
she said, softly. . ‘‘ I should never be happy 
with. him, and with you, Roy-——’’ 

But she never finished her speech. He 
caught her in his arms and closed her lips 

-in a lover’s fashion. 

Later on in the day Gwen indited an 
epistle to Rex, asking him to come over to 
the Manor at once as she had something of 
importance to say to him, a summons which 
he obeyed readily. 

** What is it you want, Gwen ?’’ he asked 
oS Bete gre he entered the drawing-room 

ound her reclining in an attitude of 
studied el on a sofa. 

‘*T have something to say to you,’’ she 
began hesitatingly. 


‘* Something that I am afraid will pain 
you.”’ 

‘*I hope not,” he responded, cheerily, 
guessing what was coming. 

** It is about our engagement.” 

“Our engagement! Are you tired of it, 
Gwen?” 

“‘ Not exactly that, Rex—only—only——”’ 

** You've fallen across the man you think 
you really can love. Eh?’ as he stopped. 


** May I ask who it is?’’ queried the sly 
rogue, knowing ectly well, for like 
Jappie Chappie in the children’s story 
book, his friend had ‘‘ Shook with sighs and 
groaned, and groaned and shook with 
sighs,’’ and he had made a shrewd guess at 
the reason. 

**Lord Belvidere. You won't be angry 
with him, Rex, will you?’ she implored, 
with clasped hands and upraised humid 
eyes. 

**No, I won’t be angry with him. Bless 
him,’’ he added under his breath, for he felt 
simply wild with joy at the thought of being 
free! free to woo his little love, and make 
her his wife. 

** He couldn't help it, you know.” 
“* Of course he couldn’t,’’ he agreed, cor- 
dially. ‘‘ Very few men could help falling 
in love with you, Gwen.” 
This speech hardly flattered her, for it 
seemed to insinuate that he was one of the 
few who could. Indeed, he took his dismis- 
8a) altogether so coolly, and with such per- 
fect good temper that she began to think 
she had made a mistake, as many another 
belle has done, and that her cousin did not 
care for her, and was not likely to break his 
heart over her marriage, and she watched 
him as he went out through the long window 
and sauntered over the lawn with an angry 
pucker on her brow. ~ 
‘*T wonder where my darling is?” iut- 
tered Rex. ‘‘Perhaps in the orchard. At 
~ rate, I'll try it,’’ and he went thither. 
n a remote corner, hidden from the house 
and general observation, sat a little figure 
on the gnarled root of an old apple tree, 
with its:face hidden in its hands. 
He had hardly spoken to her for weeks, 
and something in the hopeless desparing 
attitude of the girl touched him deeply. 
Softly he stole up to her, and leaning down 
pulled her hands away. She started up 
turning her face away, but not before he 
had seen tears resting on her long lashes 
and dimming her eyes;- 
“Tiny, what is the matter ?’’ 
‘** Nothing,’’ she answered, promptly and 
untruthfully. 
** Then why are you crying? "’ 
“I suppose I can ery if I choose,’’ she 
replied, petulantly, trying to wrench her 
hands from his grasp, her cheeks flushing at 
his tone and close proximity. 
“No, not unless I like,”” he said. ‘I 
must kiss them away,’’ and stooping he 








“Oh, Gwen, he must love you,’’ exclaimed 


ated peer. “Yet his loss is my gain. 


kissed the tears away. 
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“How dare you? Oh, how can you?” 
she cried, miserably struggling like a caged 
bird to be free in her shame and misery. 

‘* Don't be angry, dearest,’’ he said, very 
softly. ‘‘Don't struggle away from me, 
darling. It’s so long since J held you in 
my arms and kissed you.” 

“ You—-you— y—forget,” she stam- 


mered. 
“T forget aeons he answered, coolly, 
“ for there is nothing to forget.”’ 
“What do you mean?’ she asked 
quickly. 
“ Gwendolin is going to marry Belvi- 
ere.’ 
“Not really, Rex,’’ she cried with in- 
credulous joy. 
‘Yes, really. 
doesn’t want me.’’ 
“Oh, but I do,”’ and the next moment she 
was nestling in his arms, and he was letting 
“his love and kisses rain '’ upon her face, 
throat and lips, while he murmured inco- 
herent endearments, that made her the 
happiest girl in the world. 
So after all the belle found she had made 


a mistake, and that it was her sister not 
herself Rex Rutilyan loved. 


{THE END.) 


She won’t have me, she 











KINDLY JUDGE ANOTHER. 


Ah, me ! and who should seek to be 
The one to judge another ? 

Perhaps a woman’s fairest fame 

May be her pure, unsullied man, 

Yet slander drapes her oft in shame-— 
Thus cruelly we judge her, 


"Tis better far, in this sad world, 
To never judge another— 

To speak of all in kindest phrase. 

A helping hand in error’s ways 

May brace the soul that longs for praise— 
So kindly judge another. 


It seems so little e’er to speak 
In kindness of another. 
Had you the same temptation seen, 
Had life withheld its golden sheen, 
Perhaps less stainless you had been — 
Then do not jadge another. 


Ah, life issad enough, ’twould seem, 
So kindly judge another. 
God help us when His face we'll see, 
And death reveals its mystery, 
if He shall j as cruelly, 
As oft we judge another. 





Tae Houghton ghost is one of the best 
authenticated in ‘land. The apparition 
is that of a little lady invariably dressed in 
brown satin, and is supposed to be the 
spirit of Lady Dorothy Walpole, who be- 
came in 1780 the second wife of Viscount 
Townshend. It seems she was exceedingly 
unhappy, and eventually, becoming de- 
rangéd, was confined in the upper storey at 
Raynham Hall, where the smail rooms she 
inhabited, and in which she died, are still 
shown. Itis her custom to appear either 
at her birthplace, Houghton, or at Raynham, 
just before the death in either a Walpole or 
Townshend families. The late Lady Anne 
Sherston, by birth a Townshend, used to 
relate that many years ago she was at 
Raynham on the oeccasiou of a ball. She 
herself, as well as many other guests, were 
surprised to see a small lady dressed in an 
antique costume, passing through the 
throng without apparently knowing any- 
body. On the following morning the news 
came of the unexpected death of Lord 
Geo; Townshend, which had occurred 


said to the photographer, “I “want a hand- 
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A BLASPHEMOUS FISHERMAN. —- Robson: 
** Do you think fishes can hear?’’ Dobson : 
**T should hope not. Listen to old Smith— 
he’s smashed his rod.’’ 


Goop as Brass.— Englishman : ‘‘ Hoy you 
brawss bedsteads?’’ Hotel Clerk: ‘* N-o, 
the bedsteads are- made of soft wood, but 
you'll find the mattress nice and hard.” 


ONLY ONE WAY.—Mr. Micawber: ‘I 
wish I knew some nice way to make money.” 
Mrs. Micawber: ‘‘ Well, my dear, you 
might get your life insured, and then die.”’ 


Waar Aus It.—Literary Man: “ Poetry, 
my friend, is but a form of music.’’ Or- 
dinary Man: ‘‘ That so? Well—er—don’t 
you think magazines poetry it a—er—little 
too Wagnuerian ?” - 

NEAT HoUSEKEEPING.—Neat Housekeeper : 
** Have you dusted this parlour?’’ Domes- 
tic: ‘* Yes, mum.’’ Neat Housekeeper : 
“Well, it doesn’t look so. Dust it again, 
and breath hard while you’re doing it,”’ 


AN Urrer Impossimmrry.—“‘ Now,’’ she 


some and lifelike picture.” ‘* That’s a good 
deal to ask, ma’am. I can make the picture 
one or the other, but I can’t make it both.’’ 


DECEIVED BY APPEARANCES.—Old Friend 
(just returned): ‘‘ Your engagement with 
Miss Prettie is off, I see.’’ Billton: “OF?” 
Old Friend: ‘‘ Why, yes. She just passed, 
and scarcely deigned you a jook.’’ Billton: 
“* Oh, that’s it ? We are married.”’ 


Tae Patents Minn Crearinc.—‘ Well, 
madam,” said the doctor, bustling in, ‘‘ how 
is our patient this morning?'’ ‘‘ His mind 
seems to be perfectly clear this morning, 
doctor,’’ replied the tired watcher; ‘‘he 
refuses to tonch any of the medicines.”’ 


Ye Canprp Frienn,.—Scribbler: “I wish 
I knew whether the editors réad my poetry 
or send it back without looking at it.’ 
Friend: ‘‘They don't read it.” ‘* You 
think so because they always decline it? ’’ 
“ Because they always decline it with 
thanks.” 


Tae Gentine ARTICLE.—Old Lady: ‘Is 
this a genuine alligator bag?’ Dealer: 
‘Yes, ma’am. I shot «that alligator my- 
self.”’ Old Lady: ‘‘It looks rather shop- 
worn.’ Dealer: ‘‘ That’s where he hit the 
ground when he tumbled off the tree, 
ma’am.”’ 


An Excerrion.—Mr. Sportifello: *‘ There 
is talk of having a ular Spanish bull 
fight at the Pan-American Exposition.” 

iss Tendermiss: ‘‘That would be terri- 
ble, horrible, disgusting, wicked—that is, 
unless the bull is to be the one that chased 
me last summer.” 


SIMPLE WHEN UNDERSTOOD.—‘' I am un- 
familiar with American customs,’’ said one 
European nobleman to another. ‘‘ What is 
the usual mode of procedure in marrying an 
heiress?" ‘‘It is very simple. You tell 
the lady how much you love her and her 
father how much you owe.” 


TEACHING THE CHINESE.—‘* Those Chinese 
still insist on calling us foreign devils,’’ 
said one European soldier. ‘I'm sorry for 
that,’’ answered the other. ‘I'm afraid 
we'll have to burn another town and destroy 
some more libraries before we; get them to 
realize how civilized we are.”’ 


TRYING TO ExeLaIn.—* Josiar,’’ said Mrs. 


oe —- 


Correct Dracnosts.—Shrewd Doctor: ‘1 
see what’s the matter. It’s mental strain 
too much worry.’’ Bank Cashier: ** Wha‘ 
do you advise?’’ ‘*Change of scene.” 
“Where to?" ‘Oh, almost any country 
where there is no extradition treaty.” 


LikeD LirERARY Men—Young Author 
(engaging board): ‘‘ You have several lite- 
rary men boarding here, I believe?’’ Mra. 
Slimdiet: ‘‘ Yes, quite a number. I like 
literary men.” ‘* I am delighted to hear it.”’ 
“Yes, you see, literary men never kick 
when I demand cash in advance. They are 
used to it.’’ 


SHE’S IN THE FPAMILY.—‘* Do you rement- 
ber that schoolma’am that I was so much 
mashed on when we went to school to- 
ether down at the Forks? ’’ ‘‘ Yes. Where 
is she now?’ ‘I left her at my home half 
an hour ago.’’ ‘‘ Then you mi&rried her after 
all?’’ ‘* Not much I didn’t. She married 
my youngest boy! ”’ 

MAKING THE Best OF It..—-Mrs. De Fashion: 
“* My daughter has fainting spelis, and our 
doctor is unable to stop tWem, so I have 
come to engage your services.'’ Professor 
Shassi (dancing master): ** Vat you vish off 
me, madam?’’ Mrs. De Fasbion: ‘I 
thought you might perhaps teach her to 
faint more gracefally.”’ 

He WAS Sorry.—Housekeeper: ‘ This is 
the twentieth time to-day that I’ve had to 
come to the door to tell pedlars that I did 
not want anything.’’ Pedlar: ‘* Very 
sorry, mum!’’ Housekeeper: ‘‘ It’s some 
comfort to know that you are sorry, any- 
how.”’ Pedlar: ** Yes, mum. J’m very 
sorry you don’t want anything, mum.” — 


Just A SAMPLE.—On a sweltering Sabbath, 
in a little church in the backwoods, the 
perspiring minister, instead of preaching 
a jong sermon, called the attention of the 
congregation to the figures on the ther- 
mometer. ‘‘ Just study those figures,” he 
said. ‘It ain’t half as hot here as you'll 
find it hereafter, if you don’t mend your 
ways.”’ 

MOTIONED TOO Muc#.—Citizen (angrily) /~ 
‘* Why didn't you stop the car for me?!’ 
Conductor: ‘‘How was I ter know you 
wanted ter giton?’’ ‘ Didn’t you see me 
swinging my arms and jumping up and down 
and waving my umbrella?” ‘ Of course. 
Could anyone help seein’ ye. The bull 
street was lookin’ at ye.” ‘Then why 
didn’t you stop?’’ ‘I thought you had 
the jim-jams.”’ 

ONLY OnE Cause. Lert. — Consumer: 
‘*My goodness! Coal up again! What's 
the cause this time? Another combine?” 
Dealer: ‘‘ Oh, no, sir; no combine, I assure 


you.’’ ~** Railroad blockade?’ ‘No. 
Everything is running.’”” “No strike?”’ 
**Not that I’ve heard of.” ‘‘ Excessive 


demand, perhaps?” ‘‘ No, nothing extra.” 
‘* Failure of supply, possibly?” ‘‘ Haven’t 
heard of any.’’ ‘‘ Humph! If coal bas gone 
up again, there must be some canse. What 
keeps prices rising now?"’ ‘‘T really don’t 
know, sir. Guess it must be just habit, 
that’s all.’’ 

A GREAT State.—Mr. Gotham : “ Califor- 
nia is @ great State, [hear?'’ Mr. Oale 
Jand: “Great! It's immense! Everything 
grows like mad. 1 can remember when the 
first. grapes were planted, when the first 
fruit trees blossomed, and the first market- 
garden was started. Now look at us! We 
could supply the world! Why, sir, if you 
plant one grain of corn this year, you'll 








Corntossel, ‘* what is these nelgijay shirts I 
see advertised in the bargain sales?” 
** Well, they ain’t quite so prim an’ scratchy 
as the b’led shirt—that is tosay, a reg lar 








need a whole factory to make agricultaral 
| machinery for fou next year,,, Mr. Got- 
ham: ‘ You don’t say so! I have been 
told, too, that California has five natural 





hard-b’iled shirt. I reckon neglijay is what 





(uring the previous thing. 





you might call a soft-b’led shirt.” 


bridges.”’ Mr. Oakland: “ Yes, that’s so; 


and it isn’t two years since we planted the 
first one,” 
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REFERENCE. 


f& By the Author of * Diana’s Diamonds,” “ The Gardener's Daughter,” &c. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


At the age of two years Sylvia Paske, who is 
motheriess, is taken by ber father to the onvent of 
Ramnee Bhim Tal, N. W. Proviace of India, where 
she remains for more than 15 years. Mr. Paske 
takes no interest in his daughter's welfare beyond 
seeing that the fees are regulerly paid and once 
Writing to the Sister Superior to say thatif Sylvia 
is not prepared to take tbe vei) she is'to leave the 
Convent at 18. Syivia, however, is not disposed to 
lead the life of a recluse. Conscious of ber own 
powers she longs to take her place in the great world 
of men and women. The day arrives When she has 
to say “good-bye” to her dear friends at the convent 
and goes to stay with a Mr. and Mrs. “ock. This 
Mrs. Cock bas a nephew, Sergeant Hammond, and it 
isher desire that Sylvia should marry him. Sylvia 
is indignant at su¢dh a proposal, and determines at 
all costs to leave such a detestable woman, and we 
now find her at Calcutta on her way to Bngland as 
the maid of Mrs. Plummer, and who makes quite a 
confidante of her. At Malta she goes ashore, and, 
not knowing the evil reputation of some of the streeta, 
finds herself surrounded by a gang of desperadoes, 
and is only saved jy the timely arrival of Roger Hyde. 


OHAPTER XIl. 


RS. PLUMMER had not been 
twenty-four hours at sea, had 
barely passed ‘‘Gozo,’’ when 
she assumed her old manner, 

: aud impressed Sara once more 
as companion and confidante. | 

She told her of all her doings and sayings 
and her friends’ sayings during her trip. on 
Shore, and, when she had exhausted her 
news, listened with unusual patience to 
Sara's encounter in the streets. 

** It was a good thing they came by,’’ she 
exclaimed ; ‘* and Roger Hyde is said to be 





a splendid soldier. He did good work in 
Egypt when amere boy. He is charmingly 
good-looking, and so amusing, but as wild as 

e gambles. His old uncle has 
had to pay his debts twice over, and be is 


a hawk. 


quite infatuated about a married woman. 
She is in Malta now—very handsome, years 
older than he is, with a husband almost in 
his dotage. She is as cool and caleulating 
as the cashier in a bank, and she means to 
marry Roger when her old man drops off his 
perch.”’ 

** Dies, you mean? ’’ 

‘Ofcourse! For she knows that Roger 
will come in for a large fortune. He is his 
uncle’s heir. Meanwhile she keeps him, as 
it were, a dog on the chain, and throws him 
a look or a word now and then. I hate to 
see a handsome, promising, yo man the 
slave of a creature like that. He is the 
talk of the place, the laughing-stock of the 
garrison."’ 

‘‘But you have had slaves yourself?” 
said Sara, boldly. 

‘Yes, of a sort. Mine were compara- 
tively free men, and used to come and go, 
and had some holidays, and I never hoarded 
one up In a cold-blooded way with the in- 
tention of some day making him my second 
husband.”’ 

‘*Did you see her—I mean this lady ?”’ 

«Yes, in her carriage. Just outside True- 
fitt’s, with a poor old creature in a fur coat, 
bolstered up beside her. 
hair, dyed, of course--and was probably at 
Truefitt’s for a new supply. She is most 
shamefully made up!” 

‘‘And is she handsome?’’ inguired the 
other, 

‘ Yes, witha cold, carved face, that looks 
as if it were carved out of marble—large, 
icy grey eyes, and a big woman, splendidly 
dressed. The cut of her gown was some- 
thing to see. I wonder who is her dress- 
maker ? I would give a good deal to know!”’ 

‘‘And you say she has great influence 
over Mr. Hyde?’”’ 

** Influence is a poor expression. You may 


She has golden | 





have read of that thing called hypno- 
tism in the papers. It’s more like that. 
She can make him do anything, just as if she 
had thrown him into a trance, and told him 
he was a cat, and to go and catch mice. He 
is nothing more than a will-less automaton f 
He cannot cal) his soul his own!’”’ 

‘*Poor young man! He seemed quite 
different to that. It was his nerve and will 
that saved us in the streets,’’ exclaimed 
Sara. 

“Yes; but she was not there. Had she 
beckoned him from a corner or a doorway 
he would have turned and left you to your 
fate!" 

**T don't thiaiPsv,”’ very firmly. 

‘**You don't think so,” examining her 
curiously. ‘‘ My good Sara, be advised by 
me. Pat that romantic meeting out of your 
head, and don’t think of him at all. No 
good can come of it. He is handsome, he is 
fast. He is not in your own rank of life. 
He has a furious temper, as you may expect 
from his ruddy looks—very pretty hair, I 
grant you. Heis the heir of a most malig- 
nant, but enormously rich old man, who bas 
made a fortune in tallow, and who is fully 
determined that his nephew shall marry 
rank. No matter about money, appearance, 
or much else, but rank—rank—rank !’’ 

“Then he does not know of Mr. Hyde's 
friend out here? "’ said Sara, demurely. 

‘*No. If he did he would be out in the 
next steamer. He weald to the War 
Office—or out of his mind ; but I am sure he 
will know ere long. Some kind friend is 
certain to tell him.’’ 

In default of anyone else Mrs, Plummer 
had secretly made: up her mind that this 
kind friend would be herself. 

She knew old Robert Hyde, and had par- 
taken of his sumptuous and heavy dinners 
in Portland-place, and had swallowed his 
champagne and his compliments. 

Mrs. Dering, Roger’s enslaver, had put 
up her eye-glass, and looked at her inso- 
lently, as stood on Truefitt’s steps. 

She did not know who she had to deal 
with, and that look should cost her dear. 
It should cost her Roger Hyde; and Mrs. 
Plummer told herself that she would 
be able to punish this creature and carry 
out a good action at one and the same 
time ! 

Sara Parr had taken the measure of her 
mistress’s character. 

Once landed in London she would wave 
her to the winds, and never think of her 
again. 

Now was her opportunity—when they 
were alone—to get a character and refer- 
ence from this flighty, fashionable lady. 

‘What are you going to do with yourself 
when we arrive, Sara, for we by 
mutual consenta board, I believe?”’’ she 
asked, one day. ‘‘T am going to the Hotel 
Metropole to meet my sister, and I can 
share her maid.”’ 

** Yes—I—shall look out at once for a 
situation, and I hope you will kindly give 
me a recommendation and a reference.”’ 

‘* Recommendation! Yes, with pleasure. 
Reference! that is another matter. I shall 
be here and there and everywhere—-in Lon- 
don, Paris, Scotland. Still, I can give you 
iuy brother-in-law’s aldress.’’ 

‘*} suppose you know no one likely to be 
requiring a maid ?’’ 

‘“‘No. Howshould 1? You forget I come 
from Calcutta; and, besides, your hair- 
dressing would not do for town. You do 
mine very well, but I have shown you, and 
there are no end of new ways. You will 


have to take lessons. You can mend. Can 
you make? "’ 

** No, I am afraid not. I can learn.”’ 

“ Yes, by serving your time. I am afraid 
you will be only eligible for a cheap place, 
with some mild old lady in the country,” 
said Mrs. Plummer, frankly. 

‘That would suit me exactly if the mild 
old lady were in town.” 

‘* What! you wish to live in London?” 
looking at her with keen scrutiny. 

** Yes,” 

**T should have thought you had had a 
dose of town.’’ 

** At least I’!) try and. like Londen,’’ she 
answered, with determination. 

“You have some reason for wishing to 
live there ?”’ ‘ 

**T have,”’ 

*“ And is that all you are going to tell 
me ? ” 

“ At present. If we meet again I promise 
to tell you more.” 

‘* It is mysterious—mysterious, Sara Parr. 
Get me my blotter and the ink, that I may 
write you out what is called a ‘chit’ in 
India, and a character at home.’’ 

And taking a sheet of her best-crested 
paper she began to scribble, ahd then to 
read aloud, 

“Sara Farr, the bearer of this, has ac- 
companied me home from India in the 
capacity of——”’ 

** Are there two p’s in capacity? No, I 
thought not.’’ 

** Maid and companion. She was well re- 
commended to me in Calcutta, and I have 
found her most satisfactory in every respect. 
She can do hair, mend lace most beauti- 
fully, and read alond pleasantly.” She 
paused. 

‘* Eh, Sarat What else shall I say?" 

** Say that I am a good nurse in illness,”’ 

‘¢ A’ good nurse in illness, patient, ener- 

tic and good-tempered. Eh! Will that 

oO ? ” 

*Excellently! Thank you a thousand 
times!” —- 

** And that I hope she may meet with a 
comfortable home. I may 4s well put that 
in too, and it is true.’’ 

‘If you like. Thank you very much,”’ as 
she received it, folded it and placed it in 
an envelope. This would be her stepping 
stone to her father’s house, From, the 
situation, this would, she hoped, procure, 
she would prosecute her researches into the 
history of her own family. 1t was well that 
she had taken these precautions beforeband. 
Once in Victoria Basin, London Doeks, all 
her boxes packed—all her packages ready 
for disembarkation-~Mrs. Plummer paid her 
ten sovereigns, shook hands, wished her 
good-bye, and giving over her | to an 
agent, had her dressing bag @ small 
portmanteau placed in a hansom, and drove 
away, and Sara was left alone. Well, at 
any rate, she had ten pounds, a good 
character, and about thirty pounds in 
savings. Her affairs were in a promising 
state. Where was she to go first, and what 
was she todo? Could her friend Benmore, 
the steward, recommend her to quiet and 
cheap lodgings ?”’ 

‘Yes. His mother had a very neat, ré- 
spectable place within two miles of the 
docks. When he had doué his work and got 
leave he would take her there himself, if 
she would wait for him. He would not be 
long.”’ 

She waited, of course, and in a couple of 
hours she and Benmore were rolling away 
in a four-wheeler, with all her wordly goods 
upon the roof. Benmore was in the seventh 
heaven. To have the object of his affec- 
tions in his own home as a lodger was bliss 
indeed. She was cool, stand off, and in- 
accessible, it was true; he was a notorious 
flirt, and she was the first ladies’ maid who 
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THE TWO GIRLS LAY UNDER THE TREES TALKING AND TURNING OVER THIS PLAN IVY THEIR MINDS, 


No; 
She was what 


had not met him half way. 
had not a notion of flirting. 
was called ‘* too superior ” for that. 

**You and me, Miss Parr, is very good 
friends,’’ he said, in the falness of his 


simple sailor heart. ‘I never saw a girl 
took my fancy like you. If you and mother 
was to hit it off, maybe——’’ 
‘*Mr. Benmore, your mother has nothing 
to do with me, except as a lodger,”’ she in- 
| terrupted, quickly. ‘I am going to tell 
you a secret, and throw off my disguise. I 
am not a servant in reality. I am a well- 
educated lady, and I have come home from 
India secretly, and in the way you have 
seen, to try and find out something about 
my people. You and I have been friends. 
You will keep my secret ?”’ s 
‘““Yes,’”’ regarding her for a moment in 
unspeakable astonishment. - 
“And promise not to breathe a word of 


it, even to mother ? ”’ 
“Tl pro! ,’ he returned, rather rae~ 
fully. 


“I have been all my life at school in India 
op in the hills. My father is arich man. He 
lives in don. He won't allow me to 
come home—he has not seen me for sixteen 
years. He won't write to me, hear from me, 
support me. He forbids me to leave India. 
ihevecome to London under an assumed 
position, and mean to discover for myself 
the reason of all this.’’ 

‘*You are a plucky girl—you have it in 
your face, I-wish you good Inck with ali 
my heart. I thought all along you were 2 
touch above us—and above Mrs. Plummer, 
too. She's a mean one, with all her 
diamonds. She only gave the eabin stewards 
halfe-sovereign between them, but what 
you tell me is a blow—a blow. 

“Tam sorry % hear that, I hope you 








she | will still be as you have always been, my 
steady friend. 


I want one badly.’’ 





The view outside comprised, apparently, 


| miles and miles of slates and chimneys ; 


‘* Aye, E will ; and there’s Jack Benmore’s | the air was smoky, the sky a heavy, leaden 


hand on it. And here's home: and there’s 
the old Jady peeping over the blind. She 
knew the Penguin was signalled from 
Gravesend, I'll go bail. Wont’t she stare 
when she sees me arriving with all that 
luggage, and a young lady in tow! ”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. BENMORE was considerably amazed 
at the article her son had brought her this 
voyage—not a parrot, nor a Persion cat or 
@ mongoose, but a young woman—“‘ a lady,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘ who would pay well,.”’ 

Mrs. Benmore, a sharp-faced old woman, 
very trim and tidy and talkative, with an 
aggressively false brown front, and.a some~ 
what red..nose, became immediately all 
smiles, and conducted Sarato her chamber, 
paid the cabman, and sent her up a cup -of 


tea, excusing herself from further atten- | 


dance, as she wanted to have a talk with 
her son—her dear Sammy ! 


Sara was not sorry to be left alone. She 


closed the door, removed her hat-—the one | 


she had bought to bewitch Mr. Richard 
Lamb—and, having opened the window, sat 
down to sip her tea—woman’s great crea- 
ture comfort, which stands to them in place 
of a man’s pipe. 

The room was small—a regular sky par- 
jour, but very and clean. The walls 
were papered th dazzling - roses, 
boards were scoured, and in in the middle 
of the apartment was a darned carpet. 
There was a small iron bedstead ; a chest 
of drawers, on which stood a looking glass, 
two chairs, and a washing stend sammed 
up the furntture. 


the | 


grey. 
What a change from Shirani or the view 
from her window in the convent! In 


either place you looked out on a dazzlin 
| § 


blue sky and pines, and inhaled a pure, 


clear hill air. 


But that was in the heart of the Hima- 


| layas, and this was in the heart of London. 


| And there was a difference. Instead of the 
| thrushes and cuckoos calling to one another 
| across the valleys, here was the sullen roar 
| of perpetual traffic. 
| |The change was of her own seeking, and 
| she must abide by her ‘choice. * 
| **Choice!’’ she repeated, angrily. 
| had no choice. I was bound to come! "’ 
| Presently she finished her tea, bathed 
| her face, arranged her hair and dresg, and 
| descended to a gaudy, stuffy, little sitting. 
| room, in which Benmore and his mother had 
been having a long téte-d-téte. 
| He had painted the new lodger’s pros- 
| pects in glowing colours. She was a rich 
; young lady come to see after her rights, 
with grand relations in London. So much 
| for his capacity to keep a secret. 
} -** Shen I can’t ask her less than twenty- 
| five shillings a week for room and board— 
| the back top room.”’ 
** What does Jessie Cave pay ?”’ 
** Oh, she—fifteen shillings.” f 

“JT think you ,had botter ask the dame, 
mother,’’ 

**No. Why should I? 


“ey 


One is only a 


working milliner, and finds it hard to pay 
even thht; the other is rich. 
dirt cheap. 
be sure I 


Why, it’s 
Look at the price of meat! To 

ive fish pretty often. Why, a 
eightosnpents.' 
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“Bat you buy frozen meat,’’ said her 


simple son. 

“Yes ; and dear enough it is. And look 
at coal and and gas!’’ 

“Tknow; but Miss Parr has not much 
thoney now, it is all to come ; so you must 
let her down easy.”’ 

** Well, I'll say a pound ; I can’t go no lower 
than that. And here she is,’’ rising and 
smiling obsequiously, and offering a chair. 
** We were just talking of yon, miss. And 
I was saying to Sam that if you could 
pare to put up with our small house and 
humble ways I'd be proud to have you. My 
terms, inclusive for board and Jodging, is 
one — a week.”’ 

** Thank you,”’ said Sara. ‘‘I think that 
would suit me very well. [ am not at all 
rich, as Mr. Benmore will have told you, 
and at present economy is an object.” 

‘*This don't include cleaning boots and 
hot water, mind you. Breakfast, tea, bread 
and butter, and an egg; dinner, meat and 
potatoes, or fish ; tea, bread and butter, and 
maybe, a lettuce or a few cockles. I wali 
it aliberal table for the terms,’’ said Mrs. 
Benmore, with much complacency. 

** It will do very well indeed, thank you,” 
murmured Sara. 

** Well, we are just going to have a snack 
now. I have a supper ready, asI expected 
Sammy. There’sa dish of tripe and onions 
and some steak. Sammy is very partial to 
tripe, ain’t you, Sam?” 

in the dining-room, a small, gloomy 
apartment, looking out on a water barrel 
and a cistern—-the cloth was laid, the gas 
turned on, and as they took their seats 
another person came into the room—a very 


delicate-looking girl, with pretty timid eyes 
and a stoop. 

** Oh, Jessie, how are you?” said Ben- 
more, jumping up as hespoke. ‘How have 


you been since I saw you?”’ 

** Better, thank you. My cough is almost 
gone !’’ 

“Ay, in the daytime,’ amended his 
mother, harshly, ‘‘but it is as bad and 
worse at nights. It keeps me awake far 
‘worse than the cat¢ on the tiles.” 

‘* Miss Cave—Miss Parr,’’ said Benmore, 
anxious to divert the conversation. ‘‘ Miss 
Parr came home with us, Jessie, from Cal- 
cutta, and she is going to stop a while with 
mother. I hope you and she will bit it off,’ 
and he glanced appealingly at the new 
comer, 

**Tam sure we shall!'’ said Sara, impul+ 
sively. She had taken a fancy to her fellow- 
lodger on the spot. She pitied her, she 
looked so ill, and yet she was 50 young and 
pretty, and, undoubtedly, she was snubbed 
and set upon by Mrs. Benmore. Would Mrs. 
Benmore prove another Mrs. Cock? No, 
she was not Jike her; she had no social 
aspirations. All her mind was riveted on 
her bank-book, and on Sammy ; first on her 
savings, then on her son! She was a miser, 
while he was as openhanded as most sailors 


are. 

She liked Jessie Cave well enough. She 
was sweet-tempered and gentle, never re- 
joined when sharply scolded, and never 
murmured at: rancid butter, stale fish, and 
weak tea. Also her fifteen shillings came 
in pretty regular; but Jessie was in bad 
health, consumptive. Death was already 
written on her face. How would it be when 
she was unable to ply her trade, and was 
thrown ont of hor situation ? 

Every day that event came nearer. Every 
day poor dessie’s eyes were brighter, her 
breath shorter, her cough more inces- 
sant; and supposing Jessie Cave was 
thrown upon her hands, a  bed-ridden 
beggar, that would he a nice state of affairs ! 
And Sam had rather a weak-spot for Jessie. 
Next voyage he made she would get rid of 
her quietly, by hook or by crook, although 





she had been with her for eighteen months, 
and was no trouble and good pay—at pre- 
sent. 

Jessie and Sara became excellent friends 
in less than a week. Women’s friendships 
are often of rapid growth, and they even 
confided in one another. Jessie's was a sad 
story, the story of an orphan. 

She was literally alone in the world. Her 
father had been a farmer in Devonshire—an 
offshoot of a good but decayed old stock, 
who had fallen from their former estate to 
yeomen, aud.subsequently to poverty. 

Mr. Cave, Jessie’s father, was a dreamy, 
indolent, impractical man, who had married 
a pretty milliner from Plymouth instead. 
of a capable farmer's danghter, and would 
have brought him some money, and been 
able to manage the dairy and poultry—ay, 
and the whole establishment! Instead of 
which young Mrs. Cave barely knew a cab- 
bage from a cauliflower, and could do no- 
thing whatever in the way of housekeeping, 
bat spent her days in trimming herself very 
smart bonnets and arranging flowers in the 
sitting-room ; whilst her husband moaned 
about the place and talked about his ances- 
tors, instead of being up and busy in the 


resent. 

He lived amidst the glories of the past. 
The natural result was not long in coming. 
Bad seasons, borro + Mortgages, soon 
swept away the very last acre from the 

of the Caves, and he died in a 
en lodging in Plymonth of a broken 
eart, __ 

His widow and danghter, aged ten, went 
up to London—the former fall of hepe, 
trusting to make a livelihood by her old 
trade. She was just barely able to support 


-herself and Jessie, for her *‘ hand was out," 


her ideas old-fashioned. 

Jessie, however, served her time, and be- 
came a valuable help, so mach so that Mrs. 
Cave—ever of a sanguine temperament— 
actually set up a small shop on her own 
account ; and here she straggled on for two 
years, fighting against poverty and bank- 
ruptey, and finally succumbed, leaving 
Jessie nothing in the world to live by but 
her needle and thread. ; 

Jessie was an expert workwoman, and 
commanded good wages—a pound a week. 
She was head milliner in a popular Hast- 
end establishment, where the customers had 
gaudy tastes; and many of Jessie’s works 
of art might be seen on penny steamboats 
on holidays and Sundays, or enlivening 
the prospect at Battersea Park on band 
days. 

Jeaite was quiet and retiring, and made 
no friends. She was considered ‘stuck- 
up.”’ She did not frequent theatres or 
music-halls, and she had no young man. 

The truth was, the state of her health 
made her lethargic and silent. She did her 
work mechanically from week’s end to 
week’s end. On Sundays she went once a 
day toa gloomy old City church that smelt 
like a vault, and all her affections were be- 
stowed on a pet canary—the bane of Mrs. 
Benmore’s life,-she said—with its horrid 
noise, aad the desire and despair of all the 
eats in the neighbourhood. 

Sara Parr told all her history and all her 
plans to the milliner before she had known 
her ten days, and enlisted her warmest in- 
terest and sympathy. 

‘7 know you will succeed,’’ she said. 
** You have a lucky face. You will be a rich 
woman yet, and have your rights.”’ 

‘*T hope so; but Iam not very clear about 
that. Time will tell. So far I have have no 
success. 

She had made her way to 999, Eaton 
place, only to discover the whole house 
shut up, the shutters closed, and to be in- 
formed by a dirty charwoman from the area 4 





‘‘ that the whole family was gone abroa¢! for 


six months, and she could not tell where 
they were.”’ 

Meanwhile, she must earn some money, 
and go into serviee ; but she put off this by 
Benmore’s special request, until the Pen- 
guin had taken her departure. 

He paid Sarah great attention, took her 
to the Tower, to Madame Tassaud’s, to the 
park, all of which were delightful sights to 
the Indian-born girl. Twice he escorted 
her and Jessie ta, the theatre, and they sat 
in the pit and sucked oranges, and laughed 
and wept, and thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. 

In a conspicuous place in a conspicuous 
box Sara described Mr. Plummer, sur- 
rounded bya gay and fashionablé party, 
brilliant with rouge and diamonds. She 
did not see her former maid, but then the 
maid was in the pit, and not sitting in 
— fierce light that beats upon the stage 


XK. 
Ms = -ahntoraypantinenst A wy: Sens yy 
eeping was com vely , the 
butter was fair, and the fish was fresh, 
he often brought home some dainty, such as 
fruit, or a cake, or a couple of crabs for 
supper. 
en he departed there was a new 
régime. Although Mrs. Benmore had as- 
sured him that she would be kind to Jessie, 
and would take great care of Miss Parr, she 
had secretly resolved to get rid of them 
both—yes, both. She did not believe in 
Sara Parr’s coming fortune. She had no 
faith in her future; but she kept her 
ie a phe: ge ene ron 9g had sailed. 
e no photograp wre genes 6 or 
clothes she knew, for she had looked. 

e had also examined her It con- 
tained nearly thirty . When that 
was gone where was Miss Parr going to get 
more ? 

She was a handsome girl, and Sammy had 
taken a fancy to her. e would marry her 
if he was let alone ; and, suppos he did, 
what would be the good of a less, use- 
less, fine lady wife, who could not serub the 
floors, or cook the dinner, and would proba- 
bly sit on a Chair all day reading a novel, 
and expecting to be waited on, fed, an 
housed just like a lady ? 

Oh, no! That, would be a poor bargain 
for Sam Benmore, and was out of the ques- 
tion as long as he had a wise and careful 
mother. 

‘There were several good matches she had 
for him “ in her eye,’' notably Fanny Price, 
the only daughter of Price, the publican, at 
the. Thunder and Lightning ee Slie 
was smart and buxom, and partial toSammy, 
and sometimes looked in on his mother of a 
Sunday evening. ~ 

She would have a good fortune down, and 
the will of the business at her father’s 
death. Indeed, there was no reason 
why Price should not take a steady young 
man like Sam into Lyme 9 a and Sam 
might cut the sea. And Sammy had savings, 
though he was wickedly yg bring- 
ing home delicacies, treating girls to 
the theatre, and buying a new .cage for 
Jessie’s canary. 

For a fortnight after Sam's departure she 
did not show her hand, and there was no 
difference in their daily life, save that the 
meals were squalid and insufficient, and 
there was a painful skimpiness in the matter 
of coal and gas. 

Sara was taking lessons in hair dressing 
from a hair dresser in the Strand, and prac- 
tising on Jessie’s tresses .when she was at 
home. Jessie had also given her one or two 
excellent lessons in millinery. She could 
now line a hat or bonnet as well as a profes- 
sional. This is one of the tests of an 
amateur, and where they fail. She could 
make bows, and put on velvet binding, and 
proved an apt pupil. 
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She was yery anxious to be an efficient 
maid, to get a place in the higher circles, 
and especially to procure a situation in the 
neighbourhood of Eaton place or Eaton- 
square. 

Ladies who live in that part of the world 
expected their abigails not merely to look 
smart, but to know their business, and Sara 
was rapidly becoming an exedlient milliner 
and dresser. 

She made an expedition to Lombard-street, 
and saw one of tho clerks at Messrs. Dom- 
bey and Sons. Could he give her any infor- 
mation about Mr. Paske, and when he might 
be expected home. 

“ No, not just then. The gentleman who 
could inform her was out. ould she call 
another day ?”’ 

“Yes, she would,” she answered, de- 


vely. 
Meanwhile, she put an advertisement in 


the pay, Bhar psa and Morning Post as 
follows, having consulted Jessie Cave, and 
exhibited Mrs. Plummer’s ion 


with some pride. 
The advertisement ran as follows :— 


* bapigs’. MAaiD.— ble young 
wishes situation in gentleman or 
nobleman’s family in London. Good hair- 
dressor and millfner. No objection to 
travel for a short. time. Can be well recom- 
mended by former mistress.—Address 8S. 
Parr, care of Mrs. Benmore, 17, Harriet- 
street, Tower Hamlets."’ 


When Sara read the above in print in the 
Morning Post she felt a glow of pride, and as 
if half the battle were won already. The 
same day she paid another visit to Lombard- 
street, and interviewed a spare, severe- 
looking gentleman, who said, ‘‘ he was pre- 
pared to give Mr. Paske’s address if she 
would state her name and business.” (Mr, 
Paske had been forwarned.) 

This she oa d declined to do. She had 
business with him only, and could not state 
it to a third party. So she was politely 
bowed away, and shown out through a big 
— door, with her mind in a ferment of 

on. 

Never mind, said common sense, he can- 
not run away altogether; he must come 
back to Eaton-place some time. Everything 
comes to her who waits. 

She now took an ommibus home, her 
thoughts filled with her recent repulse. It 
was crowded, and she was so tightly 
Cok tne: guostoel aumento" in’ eetumse ons 

grea’ ic in getting ont 

her purse to pay bie thea” nate 

en she was taking off her hat upstairs 
she put her hand in her pocket, intending to 
lock up her money, forgetting the parning: 
“qhohad teeny 

e ty pounds in her pocket, and 
her character too. People from India, not 
being used ever to carry money about with 
them, are careless and forgetful at home, 
aud have no experience or dread of pick- 
pockets, and have been known to leave their 
purse on shop counters and walk ont, or in 
cabs, or at railway stations, and never 
miss it, 

Sara plunged her hand into her pocket, 


“ and found itempty! Not even her ket 
pty pocke 





erchief was left. 

Her heart stood still. It was not only her 
money that was gone—all but five pounds in 
3 five pound note, that she providentially 
had left at home—bat what was of far more 


importance, her only recommendation, and. | P: 


she had no means of replacing it. 

She did not know Mrs. Plummer’s where- 
sbouts, and that feather-headed lady had 
given her no address. There was an address 
on her character ; but, alas! Sara could not 
remember it, All she could recall was 


aa gton, and South Kensington 





What was she to do? She flew downstairs 
with a white face and reported her loss to 
Mrs. Benmore, who received the news in a 
surprisingly unsympathetic manner. 

**Served her right! No one but a mad 
woman would carry her money about with 
her in the streets, and, above all, in a "bus. 
What else could she expect but to be 
robbed. Chance of recovering it? Send to 
the police? Yes, if she lik She might 
as well write to the man in the moon! e 
money was changed. Her papers tore up 
long ago.”’ 

Poor Sara had but small appetite for 
her weak tea and stale bread and butterine. 
What was she to do? 

She had but five pounds in the world, and 
she- owed a week's lodging, and some 
fifteen shillings to the professor of hair- 


She consulted with Jessie, sitting on the 
bed in Jessie's attic, and Jessie told her to 
keep up her heart. There were far worse 

‘ortunes. 

She was not penniless, She (Jessie) would 
think over her affairs that night and try and 
make some plans. 

Things generally looked brighter in the 
mo: . The next morning the early post 
brought no less than four letters addressed 
to Sara Parr—letters in thick, square, 
envelopes, with ms; and each of 
the writérs of these ives requested her 
to repair to their houses, at certain stated 
hours, in order to be interviewed with 
respect to her suitability as a lady’s maid 
for the writer. 

Alas! alas! 
a replies to her advertisement ? 

da she present herself for a place 
without a reference ? 


ee 


CHAPTER XIV. 

In spite of Jessic Cave's meditations over- 
night Sara's prospect looked as gloomy as 
ever. 

Mrs. Benmore was as sharp-tongued to 
her now as to Jessie, and Sara’s pale cheeks 
took a pinky tinge of mortification when 
she was abruptly asked,—- 

**Well, young woman! And may I ask 
what you are going to do, and how you are 
going to find bread to put in your mouth, 
and aroofover your head? You must stir 
yourself.”’ 

“You are quite right,’’ she answered, 
quickly. ‘‘I shall make somo fresh plans 
this very day.’’ 

“Ay; and when you make them bear in 
mind that your room above is let from Mon- 
day week.”’ 

** Yes, Mrs. Benmore, I shal! not forget,’ 
forcing herself to speak with quiet compo- 
sure, and having finished her meagre dinner 
she rose and left the room. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the end of 
May. She felt a yearning-like thirst for a 
breath of pure air, and a glimpse of grass 
and trees, instead of a or, atmosphere, 
and a view of dirty brick walls. 

She sat pondering over plans in her own 
room, and then she went oub and paid her 
debt to the hair dresser, and waited to 
walk home with Jessie from her place of 
business. 

** You have not thought of anything have 
you? '’ she asked her, anxiously. 

** Yes,” taking her arm, “‘ and I'll tell you 
of it to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Why to-morrow ?’’ she inquired in sur- 
rise. 

‘* Because we have a whole holiday, and 
I am going to have a happy day for once. I 
am going to give youa treat, youand Dicky, 
the canary. You have never yet seen the 

lish country, only your hills of pines, 
tracks of sand in India ; and I know you 
long, as I do, fora breath of fresh, pure air. 
T am country-bred, ani this smoky city has 


Read the condjtions on page 572 and send your answer at once. 


Of what use were all these: 


killed me. Oh, Sara! if yon could see our 
Devonshire lanes, deep and green, the green 
fields, full of sleek cattle, and see the faint 
blue line of the sea on the horizon, and 
smell the honeysuckle and primroses and 
hawthorn! Oh,if I could but see it all 
again! I never shall—never, but in my 
dreams. If I could even be buried there 
instead of some filthy, crowded city church- 
yard!"’ 

And tears gathered in her eyes. 

** Don’t talk like that,’’ interrupted her 
friend, ‘‘ but tell me your plan for to- 
morrow.”’ 

“We will rise early and buy some buns 
and hard-boiled aud » bottle of milk, 
take a ‘bus to Waterloo, and go down to 
Hampton Court. We can rambije about be- 
tween that and Bushey Park all day. Dine 
at an inn, and come home on the river by 
Richmond, Kew, and Twickenham.”’ 

‘Delightful. But won’t it cost a great 
deal of money?” 

“Right shillings at the most; and what 
is eight shillings to pay for one happy day 
—to lie on the grass under the horse-chest- 
nuts, and listen to the booming of the bees 
in their blossoms, and to make believe that 
we are never coming back to Harriet-street 
or London.” 

“What! indeed?’ echoed Sara, reck- 


lessly. 
The two girls carried out their pro- 
gramme to the letter. They rose early, and 


asked the slavey to give them each a cup of 
tea 


Mrs. Benmore need not grudge it, said 
Jessie. She won't have to feed us for @ 
whole day. 

They made their way to Hampton Court, 
and wandered through the galleries and the 
maze, At last they came to anchor under 
the trees in Bushey Park, and, having dis- 
cussed their buns and eggs, prepared to 
discuss something still more important— 
their plans. 

“Sara,”’ said her friend, ‘‘I have been 
thinking hard about your fature.”’ 

‘* And your own—?’’ supplemented Sara, 
eagerly. 

‘**No matter about mine. I havea short 
future in this world. I know that I am 
dying,” looking wistfully at the shining 
landscape. 

** No, no, no,’’ said the other, in a choked 
voice. 

** Yes, yes, yes,” in a low, patient tone. 
“Do not be sorry. I do not think I fear it. 
I did once,"’ with a long, shivering sigh, at 
the memory of the dark hours. ‘‘ But now 
the dread seems to have died. J pray it 
may nct come hack, and I sball have reat 
from the pain in my side; the constant 
strnggling to keep up, and from lite which 
offers no happiness, and which has becoms 
a burden.”’ 

‘Ob, Jessie! and you-are my only friend 
over here,’’ said Sara, with a qtiver in her 
voice. ‘* You cannot leave me.” 

‘And you are my only friend. Listen, 
Mrs. Benmore is tired of us both; of me, 
becanse she is afraid of my dying in her 
hands, a pauper ; of you, for fear Sam Ben- 
more would marry you. So let us makea 
virtue of necessity, and leave her.’’ 

** Yes, but for where ?”’ 

*One of my hands knows of a double- 
bedded room at four shillings a week—a 
great. chance. Letus take it, and move in 
on Monday. We can feed ourselves far 
better than at Mrs. Benmore’s, and for far 
less. You pay one pound and I fifteen shil- 
lings. For thirty-five shillings we sball 
a well, only we must not venture to spend 
that.’’ 

**T have only three pouads in the world, 

Do you think I will live be gt " 

**No. You will pay the rent. You will 





i Jessis. 
| 


do the housekeeping and cooking ; and you 


€ 
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will have millinery fromme. So that—thai 
—some time or other you will be able to 
earn a8 much as I do.”’ 


The two girls lay under the trees, talking 
and turning over this plan in their minds. 
It was quite feasible, and Jessie, who was 
the woman of business, said,— 


“This is Saturday. We move inon Mon- 
day. There is nothing about notice on either 
side, in our agreement with Mrs. B-——. 
She wi'l be angry. 
wring every shilling from you first ; but she 
shan’t. Money is important to us, and I'll 
bear the brant of her fary, as I have often 
done ; and nw let us go kack and go. 1 
can't say howe. Oar attic will be that, I 
hope.’’ 


“Yes. I'll wake it smart, with some 
things I bought tor my lodgings at Shirani,” 
said Sara. “‘I hve a clock, vases, some 
books, a tablecloih, and bedding, for in 
India that is never provided.’’ 

‘**And I,” said the other, ‘‘a kettle, a 
fryingpan, and saucepan ; some plates and 
cups and saucers, and 1 pair of tongs and a 
bellows. We shal! do very well, indeed, 
for the present.’’ 

Yes, and what of the fatnre? They went 
back to Waterloo Bridge by stedmboat. It 
was a raw evening—a treacherous May 
night. The river fog got into Jessie's iings, 
aud rashed her down the road to death 
months befure ier time. Had she worn a 
respirator, and thick shawl, and been in- 
door by sundown ! 

Mrs. Benmore opened the door herself, 
candle in hand, nightcap on head; the gas 
was turned off at the meter at ten o’clock, 
andit was now half-past ten. 

**So you have come home,”’ she said. “ I 
searcely expected you. I won't have such 
goings on in my honse. You must bundle 
out, both of you, at once,’’ She meant by 
Monday week, ‘This is a place for quiet, 
well-conducted people,’’ her tongue sharp- 
ened by a twinge of toothache, her eyes 
inflamed by a glass of gin, neat. 

“Tam glad to hear it, Mrs. Benmore,”’ 
said Jessie, hoarsely ; ‘‘ and since you say 
we are te bundle out we will leevé on Mon- 
day morning.’’ 

“Yes, giving a week’s rent instead of 
notice. Mind that!”’ 

‘Not a penny! You have given us 
notice, and there is no agreement between 
us on either side.” 

Mrs. Benmore was prepared to fall upon 
her in one of her furies, when Sara said, 
sternly,— 

** Yes, I ama witness, Mrs. Benmore, and 
you havenocase, I! you are troublesome in 
any way, or abuseus or annoy as, I shall go 
t® your clergyman, and make a formal com- 
plaint. I know you wish to stand well with 
him. I advise you to accept the inevitable, 
and to leave us in peace.”’ 

“T’ll aeeept none of your insolence,”’ she 
said, with unabated rage, ‘and I'll give 
you each a stmmons!” she shricked. 
** Lady, indeed !'' 

But the doors upstairs were closed, and 
she was talking to the wind; and next 
morning she was calmer, and thought better 
of the matter, and on Monday they removed 
their effects, paid her due, and bade her a 
civil good-bye. 

Well, she had lost two lodgers, and a clear 
profit of one pound a-week.~ She brooded 
over this fact for half-an-hour, and then she 
came to the conclusion that they were a 
good riddance, when she took Sammy and 
consumption into her calculations, and she 
cheerfully put up once more her card in the 
window, *‘ lodgings to let.” 


The two girls moved in. Their new 


quarters were in a poor part of the city, not 
nearly as genteel as Harriet-street. A 
costermonger lived below, and a laundréss 
had the drawing-room, of what had once 





She would like to. 





been the abode, say early in the seven- 
teenth century, of some merchant prince. 
The stairs were dirty and crowded with 
children, but once within their own room 
there was cleanliness and peace. 


Sara arranged everything neatly, while 
her companion went to her work, and by the 
time she returned-to a tea-supper’ she 
scarcely knew the place, her friend had 
worked so hard. She had nailed up prints, 
bung curtains, unpacked and put away their 
clothes in an ancient wardrobe that leant 

ainst the wall-on three legs for support. 
She had been out marketing, and with the 
advice of the laundress had known where to 
procure a quartern loaf, butter, and ‘ pen- 
’orth "’ of milk, some cold ham, and a head 
of lettuce. She had laid in‘coal, candles, 
matches and soap. She had bought a tea- 
pot, and some rough dusters, and a low, 
second-hand chair for Jessie, and the even- 
ing paper, and, alas, she -had made an 
enormous hole in a sovereign ! 

Jessie's delight well repaid her for her 
extravagance, and this was the beginning of 
many happy evenings. 

Sara read aloud, whilst Jessie did odd jobs 
in millinery and gave her lessons; and 
during the day Sara would go West and 
stare into shops, and wmake litile 
sketches, and bring home many new ideas 
* in her life.’’ She mended their clothes, 
marketed, cooked and kept the accounts-— 
such poor little accounts, and now and then 
they treated themselves to a trip to the 
country en Sunday. 

September came, and with the first falling 
leaf Death, who had long stalked Jessie, 
seized upon her. She attributed her cold so- 
ealled to-a severe wetting she had had. 
Nevertheless the truth dawned upon both 
girls, with a flash of inexpressible anguish, 
that this cold was but the beginning of the 
end. Jessie’s health now failed suddenly 
and completely. She had had to give up 
her situation, and her welcome pound a 
week was a painful loss. Her employers 
could not afford to pension sick hands ; 
times were bad, money was searce—how 
searce with these two girls cannot be 
described. Jessie with the death damp on 
her forehead, the death-glitter in her eye, 
would sit propped up, pinning bows and 
ribbons for Sara to sew in hats. She still 
had. a little outside work from a firm that 
sold cheap articles‘ trimmed hats, two 
shillings,’’ so there was not much margin 
for the milliner—twopence a hat and her 
own thread. 

She had grown so feeble; but still she 
struggled passionately against the cold tide 
of death creeping up ever higher and higher 
to drag her away from life and her friend. 

If she could see her beyond the reach of 
want. it would be less hard to die; if her 
love could avail anything—buat it had been 
useless, as vain and useless as her life. 

The days dragged on, and the little stock 
of money sank with Jessie’s strength. 

‘Often Sara was on the brink of despair, 
If she were in India the sisters of Mrs. 
Glasher would hetp ter, buf she had’ not a 
friend in all London, not Mrs. Benmore, not 
Dombey and Son—no one. 

Jessie could not sit up. Even her seanty 
earnings ceased. (Thé rent was three weeks 
overdue.) She had fought hard against be- 
ing quite bedridden, bnt the poor effort had 
to be given up. 

Sarah knew her way well to the nearest 
pawnshop. Nearly all her belongings were 
there—Jessie’s gown and hat among them, 
for she had said,—- 

‘*T shall never need them again! And, 
oh, Sara! Sara!’ she sobbed, “it is 
weak and fuolish of me to mind, but when I 
go I must have a pauper’s funeral! I shall 
be buried in a shell—two feet down—among 
the gréat bed of nettles in the cornor of St; 








David's grave-yard | I can see the place!” 
and she shuddered. ‘‘I meant to havekept 
mother’s wedding-ring to pay for my bury- 
ing. I cannot now,’’ she gasped. ‘' We 
have had no bread since yes ay, no fire 
for two days. I cannot let you perish too. 
Take. it!’’ 

“*T shall lay it out on flowers. They say 
they pay. It may bring us luck, Jessie, 
dear! Things must mend:’’ 

And, as she spoke, the door opened, and 
the good-natured laundress came in wit) 
a large cup of tea anda piece of buttered 
toast. 

The girl in the garret had not been down 
for two days; the other was- going~ fast. 
They took in no loaves or milk now, and 
were in arrears with their rent. It is the 
poor who are good to the poor. 

Jessie swallowed the tea thankfully,- bui 

ushed the toast to her friend, who had 
regarding it with wolfish, ravenous 


eyes. 

Sara divided it in two parts, and ate her 
share like a starving creature. Yes, Mrs. 
Coombe could see that. 

She offered to sit with Jessie whilst he: 
friend went out to the pawnshop. 

She had seen the ring, and appraised it, 
and said,-- 

“Don’t let it go under seven-and-six- 
pence. It’s thick, good gold. Don't let 
them do you.”’ 

And Sara, putting on her shawl—her hat 
was in pawn—sallied forth. ‘ 

When the ring was gone, when this seven- 
and-sixpence was spent (it was owed, for 
that matter), what were they to do! 

If she could only get sewing or teaching, 
how willing she would work, and how hard 
—for a mere pittance, for enough to keep 
soul and body together. But no one would 
employ her. 

She had tried shop after shop; -she had 
appealed to half the small tradesfolk within 
a radius of three miles. She would give 
their girls music and singing lessons so 
cheap—she had been well taught. But 
these were mere needy creatures. Trading 
was adrng. And she was so thin and pale 
and shabby. Her boots were burst ; she 
had no a, she was gaunt with hunger. 

One indulgent fishmonger’s wife, struck 
by her pathetic eyes and imploring words, 


Na Wel, tbarw’nauelee Rese .c0 Sinieho 

‘* Well, there’s s aheap 0 rs 
going about, there is no knowing. But if 
you like to come in and give us a tune and 
a song in the back parlour I’ll not hinder 
you, and we can judge what you can do.”’ 

‘*A tune! a song! Still she made a great 
effort. She struck a few chords on a dread- 
ful old instrument, and endeavoured tosing 
** Home, sweet bome!’'’ she, who had never 
knowna home. The very first word stuck 
in her throat ; no sound would come, her 
voice was gone. She was dumb. 

‘* Well, why don’t you strike up? Sing 
something lively !”’ said the audience, con- 
sisting of the tishmonger’s wife and her two 
half-grown daughters and a neighbour. 

** Tcannot,"’ she faltered, in a whisper. 

‘* Ah, another of your imposters! Since 
you can’t sing you may just walk out. 
There’s the door, miss!” 

**Madam, 1 am starving! If you woull 
give me a bit of bread—a crust even——”’ 

**No, not a crumb. You have your story 
pat !—they all have. Stay, who do:you be- 
long to-—who are your people? HEven if ! 
did employ you, who is to speak for you ?”’ 

No one. Here was the rock that stood in 
her way. always. No respectable people 
would employ her to sew or to teach—with- 
out a reference! 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 2000. Baci 
Nos, canbe obtatned through any newsagent.) 
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Woman Against Woman. 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of “Flower of Fate,’’ 
Fires,’’ &¢c., &c. 


** Unseen 





SUMMARY OF OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville and a party of friends are yatching 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, has strayed away from the 
rest of the party, and Lord Greville feeling anxious 
nas gone in search ofhim, While strollinground a 
jess frequented part of the town he is stopped by a 
woman who asks assistance, which is readily given. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
accidentally-met Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and it is at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
they decide to remain avother night at Ostend. If 
Lord Greville had but foreseen what this delay was 
ultimately going to cost him he would never heve 
agreed to it. 





CHAPTER VI. 


FA OU will give me something tado, 
u| ‘ Esther?”’ 
**My darling! I want you to 
take aholiday. You are looking 
_ so white and delicate.”’ 
‘‘T am as strong as a horse! ’’ Mary said, 
with a faint smile; then, wistfully, ‘‘ Isn’t 
there anything I could do, dear? ’’ 

“Yes,’’ Esther said, promptly. ‘‘ You 
can bring your lovely face to the studio, 
and give me the pleasure of looking at you 
occasionally !’’ 

Mary blushed faintly. 

** Esther, you want to make me vain! ”’ 

“ Impossible, my sweet !’’ Esther cried, 
as she poured out the coffee. ‘‘ A really 
beautifal woman is never vain. She has 
no need to be; for no matter wkat plight 
she isin she is always beantifal ; whereas 
we poor plain individuals have to study our 
few good points, and work every means we 
can to have them perpetually prominent, so 
that we make some little impression some- 
where ! *' 

“T don't see that beauty is of much 
value,” Mary said, stirring her coffee 
slowly. ‘‘ Certainly,'’ she added, bitterly, 
“if, as you say, Hsther, I possess it, it has 
not done much for me.’’ 

“You talk as if your life were ended!” 
Esther answered, quietly. ‘‘ You, a girl 
of twenty-two!” 

‘ Mary pushed her toast and coffee from 
er. 

‘A girl of twenty-two! Is it possible I 
am only twenty-two? Esther, I feel a hun- 
dred sometimes.”’ 

“So do l, my dear, when I have a fidgety 
sister and the light is bad ! Now, darling, 
do eat some breakfast. You must not starve 
yourself, Mary! ’’ 

Mary roused herself from her morbid, 
miserable thoughts. 

‘“What time do you go to your studio? ”’ 

‘‘T must be there by ten. I have a new 
seme do this morning. Will you come, 

ear?’’ 

“You know I will, Esther, and I -will 
bring a book and read to you while you 
work,” * 

Esther bent forward and kissed the pale, 
lovely face, and they were silent for a 
moment, both thinking deeply. 

“If I thought she did not care—if all that 
she fancied was love for him were only 
dead!” Esther said to herself. 

Mary's thoughts had flown back to Os 
and the moonlight, and the fair, 
handsome face that looked at her so kindly, 
aud seemed so full of goodness. The pale 
Cheeks hada touch of colour as she asked, 





“Esther, I—I want you to do something 
forme. Will you lend me ten pounds ?”’ 

Esther rose immediately. 

“1 will write a cheque and get it cashed 
as we go to the studio. Is ten enough, 
darling? Shalit I——”’ 

** No, no, I only want ten, and that not 
for jong, I hope,’ Mary said, hurriedly, 
and a little nervously. ‘I must get work 
again as soon as possible.’ 

Esther's clever brows knitted as she hur- 
riedly filled in the cheque, but she said 
nothing to this. 

“* When first I had a banking account,” 
she observed, as she came back: to the 
breakfast table, ‘‘I was so delighted with 
the idea, I amused myself by writing 
cheques to everybody. It was a pleasure I 
soon tired of.’’ 

Mary was silent. The delicate generosity 
of her friend touched her deeply. 

She felt she “would like to have told 
Esther all about that short meeting -with 
Greville Earne on that moonlight digue, yet 
when she would have spoken something 
seemed to rise and prevent her—a sort of 
shyness which was not quite comprehen- 
sible, but which was there all the same. 

As for Esther, she did not give the trans- 
action a second’s: thought. She was only 
too grateful to be enabled to help her dar- 
ling when she neéded it ; and as Mary had 
told her Mme. Nortier had dismissed her 
without any money whatsoever there was 
nothing unnatural in Mary coming to her for 
temporary assistance; and, indeed, her 
mind was too full of Mary’s past and future 
to hold much else. 

As they rose and put on their hats to go 
round to the stadio Esther resolved to 
broach the subject that was worrying her. 

** How lucky you did not take those old 

print frocks and things with you when you 
went to Belgium?’’ she said, as she sur- 
veyed Mary from a distance. 
’ The soft, pink cotton, with its narrow 
band of white embroidery, anda straw hat 
with a cluster of pink flowers in it, had 
quite metamorphosed the Mary of last 
night. 

She looked at least four or five years 
younger than she really was, and was as 
unlike the worn, sombre eyed woman 
(whose image and voice had haunted Gre- 
Mo gt 80 persistently), as it was possible to 


Esther mentally decreed that in Mary's 
case and unfortunate position such beauty 
and attraction was almost too much. 

** And 1 fear for her,’’ the tender-hearted 
girl thought sadly; ‘‘her sorrow is not 
over yet. Mary is noordinary woman, and 
will lead no ordinary life. Oh! if that 
brute were only dead. I can’t help being 
wicked when I think of him! "’ 

Before they left the house Mary took a 

min hand and addressed an envelope to 

rd Greville Harne at the smart club 
address printed on his card. 

She hesitated a moment, then with a 
slight flush took a piece of notepaper and 
wrote: ‘' With sincere and grateful thanks,” 
and then, slipping the paper into the enve- 
lope, she left the latter unfastened and put 
it into her pocket. 

Immediately the cheque was cashed she 
would enclose the banknote, register it, 
and so despatch and discharge her debt. 

She found an easy opportunity to do all 
this, and as she left the post-oflice she gave 
a sigh—a sigh of relief—and yet of a curious 
sort of regret. 

She sat dreaming in a corner of Esther’s 
studio—a very big ordinary London room, 
‘transformed by clever touches and myster- 
ious odds and ends of furniture and hang- 
ings into a quaint and picturesque abode, 

‘s admiration for her friend's working 





place was absolutely sincere. 


“It is full of rest and peace,” she said, as 
she flung herself intoa wide-cusbioned seat 
by the low oblong sort of window that 
looked out over the tops of the other 
houses to where the green of the trees was 
to be caught. 

The room was lit from the top by a large 
skylight, so that this little window was for 
ornament rather than use. 

Esther prepared her brushes and para- 
phernalia for work. Her sitter was a pro- 
fessional model this morning. 

“Just for the moment so few people are 
in town, more's the pity,’”’ she said to 
Mary; ‘*for when they come back the days 
begin to shorten in «a most alarming fashion, 
and one has to snatch the light as best one 
may.’’ . 

‘*But you have someone in town, have 
you not, Esther? ”’ 

‘* Yes; old Mrs. Bowen—old nuisance. I 
am half inclined to wish I had never ac- 
cepted her commission. She wants me to 
be like Rachel, and make her beautiful for 
ever—a difficult task. And then there is 
Miss Martingale, the actress, she is charm- 
ing. You have sceuherphotograph? This 
is my sketch ; so far.”’ 

Mary roused herself to look at the pretty 
face that was so eloquent with thought and 
meaning. 

** She looks good !"’ she said, involuntarily. 

‘*And is so,’’ Esther finished, gently. 
You will like her, darling. But now to 
work. Don't attempt to read, Mary. Just 
lie back and evjoy yourselt. It is so jovely 
to be able to turn round and look at you— 
almost like a dream. 

** You areasilly person,’’ Mary said, with 
a faint smile. 

And then she rested against the cushions 
and watched Esther stand before ber easel, 
and in a quick, yet masterful way, transfer 
the likeness ef the rather dirty boy who 
stood. on the little raised platform to the 
canvas stretched before her. 

It was, indeed, like a dream to Mary to sif 
there so quietly and luxuriously. Her brain 
was a curious jumble. 

The events of the last few months seemed 
to have faded into the distance, carrying 
with them that overpowering horror aad 
fear that the memory of Paul Cosauza had 
kept clear and distinct, even after the 
silence, and, as it were, safety of the years 
that had gone since that memorable day 
when she fled from Paris and from him. 

Not once in all this time had Mary so 
much as had a sign from her husbaud. She 
did not even know whether he existed or 
not; but the mere suggestion of freedom by 
death was a thought she did not permit to 
live for a moment; and she felt-—she knew 
not why exactly—that if Paul had been 
dead she must have had some presentiment 
of the event. 

Now and then she had caught a glimpse 
of some man whom she remembered she 
had met in those short, horrible months of 
her so-called married life, and she had 
shrank back from the mere chance of re- 
eognition. 

She had been almost unable at first, after 
her Ulness, to go out into the streets lest 
she should come across that dark, pic- 
turesque, handsome face that was such u 
lie to the nature it masked. Bat by degrees 
Esther's comfort and common-sense weaned 
her fear away. 

Why should she imagine Paul would haunt 
her footsteps and dog her life, when the 
one thing he desired more than another was 
to be free of her for ever ? 

Yet, though she grew by degrees more 
sensible and less fearful, for months and 
months Mary could not see a dark Italian 
face without a shiver, nor could she listen 
toa man’s singing without growing faint 





and sick. 
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Paul Cosanza used to sing like an angel. 
His voice was Jaden with the most exqui- 
site melody, the most tender pathos, the 
most fervid passion. 

It was an extraordinary voice, and one 
that was «sort of passport to its owner all 
the world over. 

He could no more help singing than he 
could help breathing; and. even when her 
girlish heart was full to overflowing with 
misery and bitterness—when her proud na- 
turesank beneath the man’s callous insults 
and indignities— Mary would be taken 
out of herself when he sat down to sing, and 
for the time would forget everything. 


Music was a passion to her. She had 
loved it since first she could remember, yet 
when the end came, when she fied to 
England a fugitive, bearing as she thought, 
@ lasting shame on her head when her child 
had beer-born, and she had struggled back 
to life again so slowly, one of the most 
fierce and decided feelings in her tortured 
breast was the revulsion of this luve for 
sweet sounds and tender voices. She would 
shiver at the faintest whisper of a man sing- 
ing, and the music within her own nature 
seemed hushed for ever. 

After the model had been dismissed Esther 
came and threw herself down on the seat 
beside Mary. 

‘* What are your thoughts, darling ?’’ she 
asked. 

Mary roused herself. 

“*I was wondering whether J dare ask old 
Mr. Craven, of Brierley, togive me another 
reference. I am afraid he will in to tire 
of saying I am everything I should be, when 
I am such a perpetual failure ! ’’ 

“The Rector knows the world my dear, 
and he will not misjudge you.” 

** Still there is no denying the fact. I am 
a failure, Esther.’’ 

Esther was silent for a moment. 

** Dearest,’’ she said at length, ‘ will no- 
thing move you in your determination to go 
out again? Will you not give me the 
pleasure-——the great happiness——-”’ 

“ Mary bent forward and closed the eager 
ips. 

**Usther, dear,’’ she said, hurriedly, 
earnestly, ‘‘don't ask me. I must work. 
You understand, dear; I must work. I— 
must! ’’ 

**But to go ont alone in the world to 
have to bear insult,’ Esther began passion- 
ately, then checked herself. ‘* Mary,’’ she 
said, slowly, ‘‘ you shall work, my darling, 
but you shall work in another way. You 
have had enough of servitude as companion ; 
it is an impossible lifefor you. Your beauty 
commands a better fate than being a sort of 
sublimated lady’s maid.’’ 

“What would you propose?’’ Mary 
asked. 

Esther paused. 

‘There is always art!’’ she said. 

‘** But, alas! I cannot paint the very least 
in the world!” 

** But you can sing? ”’ 

Moy, Ud Mary looked suddenly at her 
friend, her wonderful eyes blue as sap- 
phires, She drew breath quickly. ‘‘ Rsther, 
that would be impossible !’’ 

** Why impossible, my darling! Think for 
@ moment, Mary! What are your objec- 
tions?”’ 

Mary rose and began to walk to and fro 
the length of the studio, and Esther con- 
tinued to speak ,— 

“You have a lovely voice. Oh! yes, I 
know you have not sung for years ; but the 
voice is there, and with practice, will re- 
turn in threefold strength. Culture you do 
not need, for you stndicd well when you 
were with Lady Mostyn. What is to hinder 
you? You are your own mistress. The 
future lies before you. Isit that you dread 


“Of Paul?’ Mary finished. She had 
come to a standstill by the easel, and stood 
with one white hand brushing the dark hair 
from her hot brows. ‘‘ In theory,’’ she said, 
wearily, ‘*‘ Perhaps I am afraid of coming in 
or with him, and yet, why should 1 fear 
m ” 

** Save that he is a villian and a coward I 
see no reason why,’ Esther said, quietly. 
She was watching Mary’s face narrowly. 
Tt was an old test she was trying. If there 
was a spark of love in Mary's heart for the 
man who had ruined her young life—scoun- 
drel and blackguard as he was—she would 
not listen to this abuse of him, even though 
she knew he deserved every word. 


Esther's heart beat quickly for the mo- 
ment. Then she drew a deep breath of 
relief as Mary spoke bitterly, coldly. 

‘* Villain and coward, indeed !’’ she said, 
slowly. ‘‘ Pray Heaven there are not many 
men so bad as he in this weary world!” 

It was an answer to Esther's eager an- 
spoken wish. Love—or what had seemed 
love—in the young girl’s cyes was utterly 
dead now, and Mary would meet her hus- 
band (for so Eather was convinced hé was) 
with no other feeling than contempt and 
hatred for one so despicable and abandoned 
in nature. 

** Let us look at the possibilities calmly 
and dispassionately,’’ she said after a 
second’s: pause, ‘*In your success—for, 
dearest, [am convinced you would have a 
success—it is by means unlikely that this 
that this man should come. across-your 
path. Well’’-—~Esther made a gesture 


-with her hand—‘*If, as he has declared 


most shamefully, you are not his wife, 
what can hedoto you? He will not be 
permitted to molest or interfere with one 
who does not belong to him. If, on the 
other hand, he deems it expedient and 
desirable to declare the truth, and make 
public the fact of his marriage with you, 
the matter will be easily arranged. For 
over three years he has deserted and 
abandoned you! You have only to appeal 
to justice, and your separation from this 
brute will be quickly arranged !”’ 

Mary listened to the quick words in 
silence; her lovely face was pale and 
weary. 

** You propose I should go on the stage ?”’ 
she said at last. 

*©On the concert stage and in drawing- 
rooms,’’ was Esther’s prompt reply. 

She was almost excited. The idea had 
come to her suddenly, but it seemed to be 
working ont wonderfully well, and if this 
could only be arranged, then she could 
keep her darling with her, and guard and 
comfort her in all that happened. 

Mary faltered a little. 

‘J should never have the nerve. I 
should break down! And then, Esther, 
how do weknow wy voice would last? 
To me it seems as though it had gone alto- 
gether! "’ 

“We will try to-night! My piano isa 
poor old thing, but it does its best, and it 
will be @iough-to tell us whether your 
voice is dead or not! '’ Then Esther jumped 
up and came over to the slim, graceful 
figure in the pink gown. “Think, only 
think, Mary!’’ she saifl, her plain face 
almost pretty in its eagerness, ‘* we need 
not be separated! You will earn your 
share, I mine, and we can be so happy 
together. Don’t you think it is a beautiful 
idea?’’ She kissed Mary’s lips, which 
were smiling faintly, and went on quickly, 
‘Miss Martingale wilibhelp us. She is s0 
kind, she is always ready to doa good 
action, and she is so popular just now she 
can do a great deal. If wo decide on try- 
—— I will write to her at once - 

ary paused a little while longer. 





the publicity because-———”’ 


A thousand thoughts seem to fill her 


brain. In fancy she could see her aunt’s 
cold hard face scowling her disapproval at 
this move. Paul nza's handsome, 
false melancholy mocking at her. The 
several cruel countenances of those who 
had insulted and dismissed her ignowini- 
ously rose, too, to add their contempt and 
scorn and then, like a streak of light, in a 
strangely sudden way, Greville’s face 
seemed to rise above them all, smiling at 
her, and looking at her out of his kind blue 
eyes. 

The remembrance of his tender courtesy 
and kindness gave her a sort of strength. 
If she had met one such generous being, 
why should there not be more? It would 
be a life of independance. She need call 
no individual person master! She could 
hold her head proudly, as Esther did, living 
and breathing art, and, above all, she would 
have her faithful friend beside her to turn 
to in pleasure and sadness. There would 
be sympathy and love at, home, no matter 
what lay beyond. She turned to Usther, 
gently,— baa s 

** Dearest,”’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘ when 
it comes to another separation from you—! 
—Ifecl I am not so strong as I was— so 
Esther-—as my voice till remains—I will 
do #l you say, and try my luck in this new 
life. Heaven grant it may be happy for you 
and for me, my dear, dear friend |’ 

* x » * * 


The Peuyl made a very short cruise—only 
four days, and then it had to run into har- 
bour again. and Greville announced, with 
extreme vexation, to Mrs. Archdale that 
his captain imformed him there was some- 
thing very wrong with the engines, and 
that the little trip must come to a prema- 
ture end. 

Of course Mrs. Archdale concealed her 
disappointment in the easiest and most 
graceful way. Audley did notappear much 
concerned, buat Ione actually shed tears. 

Greville came upon herlying where he had 
himself carried her at luncheon time, and as 
he sat down beside her he was concerned to 
see tears filling her eyes. 

The trouble was soon told, and Greville 
set himself to work to try and console the 
child, as he called her. 


‘* We will go a-yachting another day, Miss - 


Tone.”’ 

**Oh!’’ Ione said, with pretty petulance, 
“T know what another day means, You will 
forget all about poor little me by this time 
next year !”’ 

‘“‘T never forget my friends! ’’ Greville 
said, earnestly, holding the slim band un- 
consciously. ‘* You will see, Miss Ione.” 

Tone smiled faintly. _ 

**J—I should not like you to forget me, 
dear Lord Greville,” she said, in her sweet 
little way. ‘“ Yon are so kind.’’ Then look- 
ing at him eagerly, ‘‘ Must we go away this 
very day ? I-—I can’t bear to leave The Pearl. 
and that lovely cabin.’ 

“ You shall come and see my other yacht,”’ 
Greville said, almost tenderly. He certainly 
liked Ione very much. ‘I think you will 
like it, it is so cosy, and nothing 
every goes wrong with its engines.’’ 

‘* What is it called ? ’’ Ione asked. 

‘The Katherine, after my mother. It is 
my own spug den at Barrackbourne.”’ 

“A room!’ Ione said, quickly, ‘* not a 
boat ?”’ 2822 

‘* A room fitted up just like acabin. You 
can sit there at night when the wind is 
blowing outside and almost imagine your- 
self at sea,”’ 

‘* What a nice idea! ’’ Ione said, and then 
she sighed ; ‘* but I am afraid,’’ mournfully, 
"J ghall not be able to see your yacht 
Katherine just yet awhile! ’' 

hy not?’ asked Greville, thinking 
her quite the prettiest and most delicaie 





little creature he had ever seen, as she lay 
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there with her red curls tossed by the wind, 
and the sunlight falling through her san- 
shade, toned into an exquisite pink upon 
her cream-white skin. 

Tone pouted and moved restlessly on her 
pillows. 

** Oh ! because mother has promised to go 
to some dal! place in the country—to one of 
Grandpapa Arechdale’s little houses —in 
Yorkshire, I think.’’ 

“ What rt of Yorkshire?’’ Greville 
asked, quickly. 

“Oh, to a ridiculous name, something 
like Wing or Dring. No! I know—Bring! 
Yes, that is it!” 

“ Bring! Why,’’ Greville declared, de- 
lightedly, ‘* why, that is quite close to us 
at Barrackbourne, only about a mile and 
a-half away !’’ 

“* Really ?’’ exclaimed Ione, her cheeks 
flushing red ; ‘‘ really, honestly and truly, 
Lord Greville ? "’ : 

‘* Really, honestly, 
Ione!” 

Her wonderful violet eyes looked straight 
into his. There was something deeper, 
something more fascinating and dangerous 
in their gaze. 

Greville felt, his pulses thrill uncertainly, 
and a sort of delicious excitement came 
over him, i 

‘*T am so glad,” Ione said, in a low voice. 
“ Are you gh , Lord Greville ?’’ 

Greville bent his head suddenly and kissed 
her small hand. 

‘You know I am!” he said, in a 
voice that was not quite steady. 

lone’s hand rested in his, and once again 
his eyes were drawn to hers. 

‘“* You will not forget us when you are at 
Barrackbourne, and we are in our little 
cottage at Bring ?"' she said, in the same 
low voice. ‘You will come and see us 
sometimes, Lord Greville ? ’’ 

‘Tt will see you every day, Ione,” the 
young man answered almost involuntarily. 

Her beauty, the wonderful sort of mes- 
merism in her eyes, had awakened all at 
once a kind of infatuation sach as he uever 
felt before. 

His brain seemed to whirl a little, and his 
heart beat in a quick fluftering fashion as 
he relingaished lone’s hand and moved 
away, and she, lying, looking after him as 
he went, smiled a quiet, contented smile 
that was not devoid of contempt. 

“What fools meu are!'’ was her quick 
thought, and with that Ione drew from 
beneath the pillow on which she was lying 
a book with a cover bearing the title of an 
estimable standard novel, but whose con- 
tents would have considerably startled the 
writer of the said novel could he have be- 
held them—the same being French, both in 
printing and character, and scarcely suit- 
able for the perusal of a child, such as Mrs. 
Archdale ed her daughter ! : 


and truly, Miss 





CHAPTER VII. 

THERE are few spots more ruggedly bean- 
tifut in all England than the county of 
Yorkshire. 

The moors, the bracken-cevered mounds 
and hills ; the rough, undulating, country ; 
the wild, fresh, breezy atmosphere that 
prevails, all tend to bring delight and satis- 
faction to the real sportsman, or the lover 
of Nature, in its purest and simplest form. 

Barrackbourne Castle stood in one of the 
most rugged parts of Yorkshire. In reality, 
it was not a beautiful stracture, being 


composed, as it were, of odds-and-ends of 


buildings, which seemed (as they had been 
indeed), to have been added from time to 
time by some one or other of the long list 
of dead-and-gone Karls of Barrackbourne, 
and forming at the present tine a queer 


Sort rectangular mass of masonry, entirely 





covered in some of the older parts with 
ivy and other creepers, and standing bare 
and undecorated in those of later date. 


Still, irregular and ill-defined as was its 
architecture, Barrackbourne was far from 
being ugly ; and, indeed, the central hall 
and curious old entrance doors, which were 
all that remained of a former monastry, im- 
pressed the beholder for the first time 
with a sense of majesty, strength and his- 
toric age. 

The estate was a magnificent one; the 
timber was some of the finest in England, 
the coverts and preserves were stocked 
with game, and the Barrackbourne breed 
of cattle were famous all over the world. 

Wander as he might all over the face of 
the globe there was no place so dear to Gre- 
ville Karne as this home of his childhood. 

There were two other estates attached 
to the title ; but, save for a visit now and 
then, the family rarely occupied either the 
house in Scotland, or the large, rambling 
mansion in the north of Cornwall. 

The Karidom of Barrackbourne was one 
of the richest in the peerage. From the days 
beyond the Norman Conquest the famil 
had lived and thrived, growing slowly and 
surely richer as the centuries slipped 
away ; and now at this particular time the 
owner of the Barrackbourne title, with its 
fine landed property, its rent-roll of nearly 
eighty thousand a-year, and its proud posi- 
tion in the world, was a litile child of some 
four or five years, weakly from his birth— 
a-source of constant anxiety to his guardian 
and grandmother, Katherine, Dowager 
Countess of Barrackbourne. 

A life full of sorrows, despite her wealth 
and magnificent station, had this gentle 
lady known. 

An invalid herself for nearly fifteen years, 
bereft of a husband she adored, then of the 
only daughter who had come among the 
boys ; and, lastly, at one fell blow, of her 
tall, handsome, noble, eldest son, and of 
his sweet fragile young wife; she had 
drained the cup of sorrow almost to its 
depths, 

Norman, Ear] of Barrackbourne, father of 
the present peer, hand been killed suddenly 
one day in the very first finsh of his youth 
and happiness. 

He went from the Castle in the morning, 
full of life and vigour, baving tenderly 
kissed the fair-haired girl who was so dear 
to him ; and at night they brought him home 
dead and horribly disfigured, having been 
a by his horse some distance after 
his fall in the hunting field. 

Young Lady Barrackbourne never smiled 
again. Thesame week saw her death, leav- 
ing her baby, the heir that had been so 
anxiously expected, alone, without father 
or mother to guide and love him. 

Poor little child! He never missed that 
handsome, goodly father, that delicate, 
sweet, girlish mother. 

He had “granny” to kiss and comfort 
him in all his woes, and Uncle Greville to 
climb upon and play with whenever he 
liked, and how he liked; and then after 
Uncle Greville came schoolboy Uncle Dun, 
who would devote hours of his holiday to 
amuse the little fellow who was so frail and 
weak a representative of a noble race. 

The love that both Greville, the man, and 
Dunstan, the boy, bore for their mother was 
passing all ordinary or commonplace affec- 
tion to them. .) 

She was the best, the dearest, the sweet- 
est woman in the world; toher they were 
the living embodiment of al) that was frank, 
tender, straightforward. True she wor- 
shipped them both, but she clung to 
Greville as ner protector and comforter in 
the years that stretched between her and 
the grave. 

Not even on the dead gon, Norman, or on 
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her beloved husband had she lavisied 
greater love than she did upon Greville, 
and no mother’s heart ever reaped a more 
Fountiful harvest of affection and absolute 
consideration than that possessed by 
Katherine, Lady Barrackbourne. uae 

The yachting cruise over, both the boys 
as she called them, returned to fill the 
whole house with life and a pleasant atmos- 
phere of contentment. 

Oswald Archdale had come to the Castle 
with Dan, and, together, they set them- 
selves to work to contrive all sorts of 
amusements for little Otho, making with 
their own hands a cart in which to carry 
the child through the woods and grounds. 

August was a thing of the past, and with 
September came a party of men for the 
shooting. i } : 

Lady Barfackbourne delighted in having 
young people about her, and no sooner did 
she hear that Mrs. Archdale had settled 
for a time in a littie cottage dwelling at 
Bring than she immediately held out the 
hand of friendship 

“If you will be lenient, and pardon me 
for not obeying the strict laws of etiquette, 
she had written to Mrs. Archdale, ‘I shall 
be so glad if your daughters and yourself 
will give us the pleasure of coming over to 
Barrackbourne whenever you feel inclined, 
beginning with a quiet dinner to-morrow 
evening.”’ ’ 

Needless to say, the dinner was at once 
accepted; and, indeed, Mrs. Archdale 
drove. over the same afternoon that she 
received this kind letter, and made herself 
exceedingly charming to Greville’s mother, 
who received her as she received every 
one, lying, supported by cushions on her 
invalid couch. 

After the ice was broken, an intercourse 
between the Castle and the little cottage at 
Bring was speedily established. 

Searcely a day passed without seeing 
either Ione or Audley at Barrackbourne, or 
Greville, Dan, or some one of the many 
male guests at the Priory, as the small 
house was called. : 

Both girls had a great success with their 
beauty, though of the two Ione was the 
most admired. She was,so young, 80 inno- 
cent, so happy, Lady Barrackbourne 
declared, it was like music to hear the 
girl’s voice about the ae 

Greville, who curiously enough had 
forgotten the first premonition of infatua- 
tion on board the yacht in the weeks that 
had intervened between his next meeting 
with lone, found himself drifting into 
something of the same feeling every now 
and then. 

He scarcely knew how to define the feel- 
ing. He liked Ione very much when he was 
away from her ; he chimed in with the rest, 
and ealled her a pretty child; but the im- 
pression she produced on him sometimes 
when they were together, though not quite 
to be described, was sufficiently definite in 
suggesting that Ione’s power over him 
— that of a beautiful woman, not a pretty 
ebild. 

She was a favourite with everyone—with 
everyone, that is to say, except the smallest 
and yet, the most important person in the 
house. Little Lord Barrackbourne could 
not bear Ione. No cajolements, no reason- 
ing, no gentle scolding had any effect. The 
child obstinately and determinedly refused 
to have anything to say to the brilliant 
young creature who had become such a pet 
at the Castle. 

With Audley he would sit 4 ayes enough, 
though he never indulged in any of hi 
babyish talk, and with Mrs. Archdale he 
was much the same, bat his dislike to Ione 
was marked and decided. 

**T am so unhappy that Otho will not love 
me,’’ she said, one afternoon, to Greville, 
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There were tears in her violet eyes, anda 
wistfalness in her voice. 

They were sitting in the ‘‘ yacht.’’ After- 
noon tea was being discussed. There was 
generally a meeting in Greville’s favourite 
sanctum at this hour, and now several odds- 
aud-ends of people were scattered about in 
the quaint corners of the room. 

‘*T am so fond of children! ’’ Ione added, 
with a little sigh. 

She was looking wonderfully pretty. She 
wore a dress of vivid red-—the red of a 
poppy—made in a elinging semi-zsthetic 
fashion, and fastened at the throat with a 
small diamond brooch, which she had pil- 
fered from her mother’s meagre jewel case. 

The contrast between her own red locks 
and the warm hue of her dress would have 
frightened most people; but Ione knew 
what sort of effect she would produce. And 
as the men had come in from the coverts 
she was rewarded by the universal looks of 
amazed admiration she provoked. 

Audley, in her tailor-made dress, looked 
smart and pretty—a typical English girl; 
but Ione was an astonishwent—something 
out of the common—a clinging, laughing, 
dazzling creature, with her ‘‘ red-hot ”’ hair 
and her vividgown. 

Greville was one of the last to come up- 
stairs, but as soon as he had entered the 
room Ione shot him a glance out of her 
subtle eyes. 

**Come and sit beside me, I want to know 
all about your sport. What have you 

, Lord Greville?” 

reville answered her mechanically. He 
sank down on the cushioned seat beside 
her, feeling that strange sort of intoxica- 
tion creep over him again. He found his 
eyes drawn to the girl beside him, as though 
by some mesmeric influence. Her laughter 
seemed to bewitch him. The small white 
hands fluttering about on the deep red sur- 
face of her dress, the milk-white. throat 
above the loose collar, the graceful turn of 
the little head, with its curls bunched and 
pinned in a sort of picturesque disorder, 
all possessed a strong fascination for him 
that made his brain whirl, and his heart 


t. 
Gradually, of late, he had grown to think 
less of Ione, the.child ; and Ione, the woman 
—young, passionate, beautiful—haunted his 


mind in her stead. And yet, paradoxical as. 


it may seem, Greville felt, in his inmost 
heart, that he was no more in love with 
Tone than he was with her brother Oswald. 

The girl had undoubted physical attrac- 
tion—that was all. Intellect was not Ione’s 
strong point. She hated clever things ; and 
although she had received a moderately 
good education, there was really very little 
she remembered of it, or tried to cultivate. 
Her métier was to laugh and dance her 
way through the world. She pouted if any- 
one introduced polities; about books she 
was quite ignorant; paintings bored her ; 
and the only music she cared about was 
burlesque jingle-jangle or the light efferves- 
cent songs of a popular comic opera. 

Even when Paul Angelotti, in a flying 
visit of two days, sat down to the piano in 
the magnificent reception room, and there 
‘was a general bush all round, Ione could 
scarcely refrain from yawning. M. Ange- 
lotti was certainly very handsome, and of 
course he sang well; but Ione would have 
infinitely preferred to sit in a corner with 
Greville, and talk nonsense. 

It was because Greville always did talk 
this nonsense to her that Ione never 


grasped for s moment the real character of 
the man she had determined should be her 
husband. She knew nothing of his thoughts, 
of bis mental qualifications, his keen per- 
ception, mingled with, for an Englishman, 
an unusual strong love of art in its highest 
and best sense. 


No, Ione thought of Greville only asa 
handsome y man with a title and 
moderate wealth, and a ter title and 
rlarger wealth coming to him slowly, but, 
most certainly, every day. She was con- 
tent to take him at this valuation. It was 
an additional satisfaction to her worldly 
mind, (heart she did not possess) that 
Greville should be so handsome. The 
triumph over the rest of the society women 
would be so much the greater; but, beyond 
that, it was not Greville himself she cared 
about. Had he been a hump-backed, dis- 
figured, even repulsive, man in appearance 


| she would have set herself the task of win- 


ning him just the same. 

Little Otho, with that infinity of wisdom 
which seems divided among children and 
dogs, had shrunk from Ione as from some- 
thing he could not trust. He seemed to 
realise that behind the merry laughter, the 
honeyed words, and smiling, red lips, there 
lived a hard, crael, unscrupulous nature 
which would not hesitate to wound and 
maim all that stood in its path ; and the 
child’s extraordinary dislike to ber hurt 
and annoyed Ione more than she could 
express. 

**T do so love children!’ she said to 
Greville, nestling her brilliant little head 
in a cosy corner of the cushioned seat, 
** and they always love me, Lord Greville— 
always !’’ with a pretty sort of petulance. 

“How could they help it?’ Greville 
answered, my ings enough, yet with a sort of 
earnestness in his voice of which he him- 
self was hardly aware. 

**Then why not Otho ?”’ 

Greville looked away an instant from 
the fascination of her eyes. 

“TIT am afraid the poor-little chap is get- 
ting spoiled. You see how my mother 
adores him, and how dear he is to us all. 
He is so weak and frail itseems as though 
@ breath of air must blow him away. You 
must make some allowances for him, Miss 
Tone, and try to forgive him. It must be a 
childish freak. Perhaps he is jealous of 
you? You see, you have become such a 
favourite at Barrackbourne ! ’’ 

“Havel?” Ione asked in alow voice ‘‘I 
~<lon’t know what I have done to deserve 
such kindness, Greville! Dear Lady 
Barrackbourne, how good she is? I know 
now why Oswald called her an angel ! Oh’’ 
Ione broke off suddenly, “here is Mr. 
Fraser.’’ 

Greville jumped up and welcomed his 
cousin. 

‘*Dick, dear old fellow, how are you? 
Where have you sprung from? I thought 
you were with the Carisfords ?’’ 

** Just come from there,’’ Dick answered 
in his slow, languid way, and then he bent 
over Ione’s hand and received her welcome, 
expressed warmly and gracefully, little 
knowing the sudden anger and annoyance 
the girl hid behind her pretty speeches and 
smiles at this, his unexpected appearance. 

Tone had fathomed Dick Fraser, and knew 
of his doubt and mistrust of her mother, 
also of his intention to keep Greville out of 
any folly if possible. 

**T hate him, with his slow voice and 
quiet eyes!"’ she thought, impatiently to 
herself. *‘ The only good thing is he doesn’t 
imagine there is much harm in me!" she 
smiled te herself. ‘‘1I shall have to un- 
deceive him one of these days!” 

The arrival of Mr. Eraser broke up the 
téte-d-téte, much to Ione’s annoyance, for 
Greville had seemed almost caught this 
afternoon. But she wasa philosopher ; and 
as the two men disappeared, to go to Lady 
Barrackbourne in her own room, Ione was 
Jaughing and talking nonsense with two or 
three of the others, all of whom were de- 
— to have the chance of a word with 

ser, 





Dick Fraser loved his aunt almost as 
tenderly as he had loved his mother, her 
sister, and never missed paying little visits 
to the delicate woman, so patient under 
much suffering, bodily and mental. 

** And where is Otho ?'’ he inquired, after 
he had sat and chatted to Lady Barrack- 
bourne for nearly half-an-hour. 

‘*T expect heis with Dun. Both he and 
Oswald are so good to the child.”’ 

Greville had perched himself on the baci 
of the old-fashioned couch, and was caress- 
ing his mother’s thin hand in both his 
strong ones. The soft light of the lamp 
fell on her thin, pale, handsome face, and 
showed the tenderness in her eyes, the 
counterpart of his. 

**By the way, mother,’’ he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ why is it that Otho is so rude to 
Tone ?’’ 

‘Ts he rude?’’ Lady Barrackbourne said, 
hastily. ‘‘ 1 must speak to him, he is gener- 
ally so pretty in his ways!”’ 

‘* Perhaps Miss Ione teases him! ’’ Dick 
suggested, and he looked a little rised 
as Greville, almost eagerly refuted this. 

** Children are strange little creatures ! "’ 
Lady Barrackbourne said, in her gentle way. 

**I suggested to Ione it was probably a 
touch of jealousy. You see, Otho was king 
of the castle, figuratively and literally, 
before she came!” 

“She is a pretty child!’’ Greville’s 
mother, said, warmly, “‘and will be a 
beautiful woman ! ’’ 

‘* What are they doing in this part of the 
world? They are not staying here, are 
they?" Mr. Fraser asked casually, leaning 
back comfortably in his chair, and stretch- 
ing his feet to the fire. 

©. ny have @ small house at girs I 
believe it belongs to old Colonel Archdale, 
who wishes them to stay there for a time ; 
and, as Mrs. Archdale told me, the old man 
was somewhat of a tyrant, and they are 
greatly depend,nt upon him, his will islaw!’’ 

Dick Fraser listened to his aunt in silence. 
This explanation did not deceive him. He 
recognised .the manceuvres and prevarica- 
tions of a clever, worldly woman, such as 
he had known Mrs. Archdale to be from the 
first. 

**T am delighted that they arecome. They 
are charming neighbours |’’ Lady Barrack- 
bourne said, warmly, ‘‘ and you know I am 
very fond of all young people about me. I 
have rarely met a girl I like better than 
Ione. She is so innocent and unsophis- 
eated, so full of life and beauty!’ 

Greville felt his pulses thrill at his 
mother’s words. The hazy sort of intoxica- 
tion produced by Tone’s presence was !in- 
gering longer about his brain to-day. 

The vision of that brilliant face, with its 
wonderfu! hair, seemed to dance before his 
eyes, look where he might. 

He sat silent, listening to the chat 
between his cousin and his mother, ina hall!- 
dreamy sort of way, conscious of a sense of 

curious pleasure that was not quite defin- 
able, and yet which seemed to be closely 
associated with Ione and Ione’s beauty. 

Lady Barrackbourne noticed his pre-occt- 
pation. 

‘You are tired to-day, my boy?’’ she 
said, gently. 

Greville roused himself. 

‘*T have certainly tramped a ish bit, 
and,’ laughing slightly, ‘‘1 don’t think | 
ought to show myself in a lady’s boudoir in 
my present condition. Iam literally mud 
from head to foot !’’ 

** Sons are privileged beings,’’ Lady Bar- 
rackbourne answered ; ‘* but there goes the 
dressing gong, so J] suppose you must both 
depart, and make yourselves respectable for 
dinner.”’ F 

As Dick Fraser rose he suddenly put his 








hand into his coat pocket, 
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“Oh! by the way Greville, I have got 

something for you!" He produced some 
rs, and held out an envelope. 
reville looked at it in astonishment. 

“4 registered letter! and open! What 
does it mean, Dick? Where did you get 
it?’’ He was turning the envelope over 
and over in his hand. 

‘‘ It was given me this morning by Baines 
at the-——. It appears that for something 
like three months past they have been miss- 
ing odds and ends of things at the club. 
Letters have disappeared containing money 
and cheques, &c., and at last they seta 
watch on one of the boys, and discovered 
him to be the culprit."’ 

“The young fool!"’ Mr. Fraser added, 
warmly, with all the keenness of a barrister. 
‘‘ He abstracted the money, and never des- 
troyed the letters! Did yon ever hear of 
such rank stupidity? Really people are fools; 
and amongst the ruck of torn papers and 
things when this young hopeful’s box 
was searched that letter was found. 

“‘T was.in the club for a moment passing 
through this morning, and Baines spoke of 
it. I told him 1 was coming direct here, 
and that I woald restore to you your pro- 
perty, minus the enclosure! ”’ é j 

‘‘Who was your correspondent, Greville?’’ 
the Countess asked, 

Greville had opened the letter, and read 
the two or three words. For an instant he 
was puzzled; then his memory fiew back, 
and the vision of that tired, sad figure rose 
before him, the deep blue eyes gazing at him 
from behind the thick veil. 

She had passed from his mind of late, and 
indeed, he not expected to receive the 
money back—at least for a time. 

Somehow he had never doubted she would 
discharge her debt at some future date, but 
judging from her appearance it had not 
seemed possible for the moment. 

He felt a strange sensation as he looked 
at the bold, firm writing, and recognised by 
the date on the envelope that she had, in- 
deed, faithfully kept her word. 

it was a gratification to feel he had not 
misjudged her. At the same time he felt 


decidedly disappointed she had given no- 


name, no address, not the smallest clue by 
which he could trace her. 

“Tt is from a poor person whom I tem- 
porarily helped in the summer,” he said, 
evasively, as he stooped dnd kissed his 
mother. “I had forgotten all about it; 
but lam glad—the other one did not forget. 
Yes,” he added to himself, as went up to 
his room, ‘‘I am glad, very glad,”’ and 
then he said to himself, almost tenderly, 
“Poor thing ! poor thing!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Dick Fraser was not long at the Castle 

we the real state of things dawned upon 
Im, 

lone took her proper position in his-eyes 
88 a woman, not’a child, and a woman 
fraught with more danger to his cousin than 
either sister or her mother. 

He objected silently to the Archdale reign 
at Barrackbourne. Gradually, day by day, 
he saw that Ione was forcing herself, as it 
a into the very heart of the small family 
Party, 

“Surely, Greville won't be so mad as to 
make such a girl his wife—a coquette, with 
a8 much knowledge of the world as most 
men twice her age! Ione Archdale is all 
very well for a flirtation—for a day's amuse- 
ment; but to dream of putting her here as 
mistress of the Castle—for Greville must 
reign here sooner or later—to let that girl 
take Aunt Katherine's place ! It is absolute 
madnegs | ’’ 

This would be the burden of bis thoughts 
as he sat smoking alone, or tramping through 
the coverte on a day’s sport. 





He could not afford more than a week at 
a time at Barrackbourne—fortunately for 
his name and fortune. 

Dick was no briefiess barrister, but one 
rising slowly, and surely, to the top of the 
tree ; consequently, his time was not com- 
pletely his own. And he never regretted 
it more than now, when he realised that 
Greville was absolutely drifting down the 
stream that would lead to a river of misery 
not only to himself, but most probably to 
those who were so dear to him. 

An onlooker sees most of the game, and 
most certainly Dick Fraser easily saw the 
one Lone was playing. 

She is no more in love with Grev. than 
she is with this stick; but she is clever 
enough to blind him to that, and so infatu- 
ate him at the same time. Shall I speak out 

lainly to him?’’ Mr. Fraser shook his 

ead, —** No—better not. I may only make 
matters worse if I do. These things are 
best left to right themselves, particularly 
with a fiery ohap like Greville! And, after 
all, if he will make a fool of himse!f—-he 
pe and anything I could say won't stop 

im!”’ . 

With which bit of philosophical reasening 
Dick tried to dismiss the subject from his 
thoughts ; but love for his aunt, sincere 
affection and good-fellowship for Greville, 
allied to strong reverence and pride for the 
old race to which he belonged, rendered it 
impossible. 

he more he saw of the Archdales the 
more he disliked them. That is to say, he 
did not object so strongly to Audley, whose 
character struck him as ee above that of 
her mother and sister, and for Oswald he 
had @ real liking, but for Mrs. Archdare and 
Ione he held nothing but contempt. 

The elder woman’s extraordinary tact 
and pleasant manners were lost on him, and 
Ione's vivid beanty had a meretricious and 
theatrical effect in his eyes. 

He held himself aloof from the court of 
admirers, and was always conrteous, but 
cold as ice, with Mrs. Archdale. : 

He remained a week at the Castle, and on 
the day before his departure went, as usual, 
out with the rest of the guns. 

As luck would have it be met with a little 
accident, nothing very much, yet just suffi- 
cient enough to prevent his pulling a trigger 
at least for a day or so. . 

Greville, seeing this, at once threw up 
his sport, and volunteered to accompany his 
consin back to the house. 

‘*T want to be at Bring in an hour’s time. 
I promised to take over some new books to 
the Priory,’’ he said. 

Diek Fraser was silent fora moment. A 
number of thoughts were jostiing them 
selves in his brain, and as Greville walked 
on chatting easily, he forgot the worldly 
wisdom he had taught himself, and began 
almost unconsciously to discuss his bete noir. 

** Pretty little place, the Priory,’’ he said, 
casually. 

He had been over once to leave a card, as 
in duty bound. 

Greville assented. ' 

“They have made it prettier!’’ he ob- 
served warmly. 

Dick thrust his bands in his pockets. 

‘*Mrs. Archdale was lucky to find so 
pleasant an abode so conveniently near the 
Castle.’’ 

‘One of those eurious coincidences in 
life,’”’ Greville said. ‘* Old Colonel Arch- 
dale, it seems, insisted on their coming to 
Bring this autumn, Don’t you remember 
mother telling you so?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Dick said briefly. He paused a 
moment, and then broke out bluntly—too 
biuntly for one who was securing a marvel- 
lous reputation for diplomacy. ‘ Yes. I 
have heard that, Grev; but I can’t quite 
make out why Mrs. Archdale should have 
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found it advisable to tell Aunt Katherine 
such a falsehood!’ 

Greville looked round guickly. 

‘‘ Falsehood, Dick! What do you mean ?”’ 

**] mean,’’ Dick said, outwardly calm, 
though he felt his long-bottied anger rising 
quickly—‘‘ I mean that the Priory does not 
belong to Colonel Archdale, Grev. That, in 
fact, Mrs. Archdale has taken the Priory in 
the ordinary way, through a house agent, 
for the express purpose of spending the 
autumn as near the vicinity of Barrack 
bourne as is possible! ”’ 

Greville was silent a moment 

“I think you must be mistaken, Dick,” 
he said, when he spoke, and his voice was 
cold and Offended. 

“IT have proof that I am not!” Dick: 
answered, in the same way. 

Greville frowned. 

*“*You must forgive me, Dick, for speak- 
ing plainly ; but the factis, you don’t like 
Mrs. Arehdale. You are prejudiced against 
her, and are only too ready to credit her 
with any failing. Your dislike has been 
apparent to the meanest intelligence since 
you have been at Barrackbourne this 
time.’ 

‘‘T certainly do not like Mrs. Archdale,’ 
Dick answered, emphatically. ‘* She is the 
class of woman { thoroughly abominate—a 
maneuvring advéenturess !’’ 

Greville’s face flushed crimson. 

“Mrs. Archdale is my friend, Dick, 
said, quietly. 

Dick turned to him at once. 

‘‘Grey. dear old chap, I hope you know 
me well enough to be sure I would never 
willingly say a thing to hurt your feelings ; 
but there comes a time, once in a. while, 
when it is almost impossible to keep silence. 
I tell you I would not venture to express 
anything dotrimental against anyone unless 
I were not perfectly assured that I was 
right in what I said.”’ 

Greville walked along in silence again. 
He was very angry with Dick, but he had no 
wish to quarrel with him, therefore he held 
his tongue. 

This silence aunoyed 
action. 

‘“‘If Mrs. Archdale were straightforward 
she would tell Aunt Katherine the truth of 
her position. Old Colovel Archdale, as a 
matter of fact, interests himself so little in 
her and her doings, beyond insisting he 
shall never be brought in contact with her, 
that this story of his wishing them to come 
to Bring and reside in a house of his is as 
absurd as it is false ’’ 

‘* Who has constituted your dictator of 
Mrs. Archdale’s actions? ’’ Greville asked, 
suddenly. 

Dick bit his lip. 

“Tam dictator of no one’s actions, but I 
can’t stand by and see a man make a d——d 
fool of himself without, speaking one word 
to try and stop him if possible !’’ 

Greville’s face crimsoned, 
paled. 

‘‘In that man do you mean me?’’ he 
asked, coldly, yet with a throb of passion- 
ate anger in his voice. 

** Yes, Greville, I do,'’ Dick answered, 
doggedly. ‘‘You are simply walking 
blindly into the most clumsy and apparent 
trap that was ever set to catch any man. 
You are so straight yourself you imagine all 
the world is like you.”’ 

‘‘ A neat way of insinuating I am a fool!’ 
Greville broke in scornfully. 

Dick went on. i 

** You take dross for gold. Mrs. Archdale 
is the most thoroughbred lady that ever 
stepped to you! Not even the ghost of a 
shady antecedent clings to her skirts! You 
accépt her stories with absolute faith, and 
you accept her daughters as being exactly 


’ 


" he 


Dick to further 


and then 





what they represent themselves ! ”’ 
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Greville came to a standstill, and faced| Dick no farther. He was aghast at ce a neg regret, anger 
his cousin. the tatfioons of his fears. - against Dick, santas Gah tena r should 

“ We've had h of this, Dick! Iwill! “I mean to ask Ione Archdale to be my | have been born—a sort of excitement, a 
listen to no more. Neither from you nor any | wife this very afternoon!" Greville said, | restless feverishness, that formed itself 
man will I hear my friends abused | ”’ quietly. He his hat as be spoke, and | into a lo to be with Ione—to see her 

“ Friends! ’’ Dick said, passionately. ** A to walk on; but looked back before | lissome girlish figure, and hear her pretiy 
worldly, sycophantic woman, living as best | he gone many steps. ‘I need scarcely | silvery laugh—and yet throughout this 
she can on the sharp wite nature has given nt out to you that you are at liberty to | curious desire—this infatuation that pushed 
her! One daughter a copy of herself, | leave Barrackbourne as soon as you like!’ | him onwards—there was a sort of vague, 
aay oF ree not so bad, and another——’’ | he said; and with that he walked away | combating feeling, a kind of influence that 

os the other?” asked Greville,calmly, | swiftly, leav Dick mortified, hurt, and — war against the feverish eagerncss, 
his face set, and stern. angry beyond all description. and would not mingle with it. 

‘‘A thorough-paced coquette, with red * * * * * He walked through the low, old-fashioned 
hair, white skin, and wonderful eyes, in| Audley was in the old-fashioned garden | hall, and paused for a moment at the door 
place of a woman's heart, a woman’s | when Greville rode up on horseback—a tall, | of the drawing-room. There was a sound of 
nature, or @ woman’s modesty and inno- | handsome, noble-looking man, fit scion of a | a woman's voice from within. Ione was 
cence! ”’ noble race. She watched him descend and | singing to herself. The sound made the 

Greville looked at his cousin for an instant | tie his horse to the gate. blood rush to his heart and head. He 
in silence, then he spoke. There was envy ia her heart as she looked | langhed a low, shy laugh to himself. 

“I think it will be as well we do not meet | at him—envy mingled with sincere liking.| ‘I never thought love would come to me 
for some time !'’ he said, as coldly as ice. | Audley had rarely met such a man as | 80 badly as this!” be said, inwardly; and 





‘‘Quarrels between relations are always | Greville Harne; and his bright, frank | then he had opened the door very quietly, 
bad ; and holding the views you do there | manner, and true, straightforward nature, | and was ing beside the eencatel 

could be no good fellowship between us. | gave her a sensation of pleasure when she | at the piano—a beautiful, almost ike, 
You have chosen to abuse my friends. 1 | remembered it. As soon as she saw his face | person the long, close gown of m 


don’t — see your motive in so doing ; | to-day she saw that there was some change. | velvet, above which gl the wondrous 

but if it is merely the gratification of per- | It was full of determination, and a curious, hair and clear, cream skin. - 

sonal spite, then I must arrange matters so | fixed, set expression which had never been! Ione rose with a little cry of joy. 

that in future I may be spared a repetition | there before. She welcomed him-in her} “‘Ob! Lord Greville, I did not hear you 

of this afternoon's conversation ! °' quiet way. Greville had grown to think | come in! How quiet you were; and how 
“You put these people before me! ’’ Dick | Audley rather dull—dnull, that is to say, | = of you to come again so soon, and only 

exclaimed, almost fiercely. ‘‘ You let them | when contrasted with Ione. He little | use I happened to say I wanted those 

come between us—we who have never | guessed that this pale, fair girl, was full of | books! I——’ ' 

quarrelied in our lives! "’ | sudden pity and sorrow for him as he stood | Greville held both her small, slender 
“The quarrel is not of my seeking; but beside her in the garden. tands in his. He felt a thrill run through 








since it has come I am glad to be able to; ‘* You will find Jone in the drawing-room ! | him. 

settle matters once and for all. You are | Mother is out driving ’’ she said. **T have not brought your books, Ione,” 
my cousin, and I have always regarded you “« Are you not coming in,” Greville asked, | be said, unsteadily. ‘‘ I—I have come, dear, 
asaman I could trust, and as a friend; | and she shook her head with a smile. | toask you to be my wife !”’ 


but friends do not come first! There is| ‘' I have been in all day, Lord Greville! | 








something that comes before them, before | I am giad to be in the air for a while.”’ (To be continued next week.) 

brother, sister, even mother. That seme-| Greville gaye her a smile in return— 

bag is a wife, Dick, and——"’ | rather a mechanical one: -He scarcely knew (This story commenced in No. 2001. Back 
“And yon mean ? "’ how to analyse his feelings at this moment. | Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 





10,000 VALUABLE PRIZES 


We want a big advertisement that will make the name of the 
‘* LONDON READER”’ known wherever the English 3a is spoken, 
and to advertise ourselves we publish a puzzle thet is really worth your 
trying to answer. It may mean hard work and a great dea! of trouble, 
but the PRIZE is well worth the effort. EVERYONE who sends in a 
correct solution will receive the Nickel-Plated Sait Cellar and Spoon 
of which a picture is given at side. Lady———— sent for one of them, 
and immediately she received it sent for another, so that you will easily 
see what a charming and dainty gift it must be. You may giveit away, 
keep it, or sell it when you have won it, but we cannot send more than 
three prizes to anyoue however many correct solutions they may send in. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


Each one of the three lines of figures below spelis the name of a famons author, and we want 
you to tell us the names. There are 26 letters in the alphabet, and we have used figures in spelling the 
names instead of letters. Letter A is number 1, B number 2, C number 3, and so on right through the 
alphabet. IF YOU CAN SPELL OUT THE THRRE NAMES YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THE 10,000 PRizEs, en you have 
solved this Puzzle you must cut out this advertisement and send with it $ as 
Entrance Fee. Untess this is done no notice will be taken of your letter. If you make up your 
mind to win A PRIZE you can do it. ’ 
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We cannot say how long this marvellous offer will remain open, it may be a week or it may be months. One thing 
is — certain, if yon send to-day you wil) be safe. Don't delay a single moment. t down and puazie out these three names, 
and send your answer to The Pussle Editor, “Lonpos Reape” Orrics, 50-52, Ludgate Hill, London. This Advertisement 
and the six penny stanrps must be sent with your answer. If you are correct we will send your PRIZE at once, and when your 
friends see the reward that re ingenuity has won, we that they will purchase a copy of the “Lonpow Rrapzs,” 
80 as to try for our Great Twentieth Century Competition, 
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F, C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


CALVERT'S 
SHAMPOO SOAP 





An exquisitely perfumed Soap which removes dandruff, revives and 
nourishes the hair, and thus brings back the natural gloss, leaving 
it delightfully soft to thetouch. Should be kept in every Bathroom. 











Post free in U.K. for value, 
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Society 


Taw King is to arrive in London from the 
Continent on Peer mang the 18th, and on 
the even of Thursday, 19th, his Majesty 
will leave Marlborough House for Ballater, 
on his way to visit the Duke and Dachess 
of Fife at Mar Lodge, near Braemar. 


Tse report that the King does not intend 
to visit Balmoral this autumn is quite in- 
correct. The present plans are that he 
will leave for there about the middle of 


| September, and the Queen will join him 


somewhere en route. Preparations are 
being made both inside the Castle and in 
the grounds for the reception of their 
Majesties, who are expected to stay there 
for a visit of some weeks’ duration As 
long ago as last February the King himself 
told those of the Balmoral tenantry who 
were present at Queen Victoria's funeral 
that he intended to visit Balmoral this 
autumn. 


Lies in London and Paris having touched 
the highest possible point in luxury and 
civilisation, it is difficult to realise how 
simple and primitive Court life still con- 
tinues to be in the Royal palaces in Den- 
mark. The dinner hour is 6.30, and at 
Fig the meal is eaten in broad day- 

ht; while the food is plain and very 

different to the haute cuisine to which we 
are accustomed. Bridge has not yet in- 
vaded Denmark, but after dinner loo is the 
game which is always played, and early 
hours are kept. 


Iris a matter of history how plainly the 
Kaiser and his brothers and sisters were 
brought up, but this little anecdote, which 
illustrates the extreme plainness of their 
education, has the merit of truth. Many 
years ago, when they were all very small 
children, and were on a visit to Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, her Majesty sent an 
intimation to one of her oldest and most 
valued friends that she should send “‘ the 
children ** over on a certain day for him to 
see, the Park, his residence, being within 
a drive of Windsor. Great was the worry 
of the old friend’s daughter-in-law as to 
how she shonld feed her young guests, as 
she wished to do them all honour, but at 
the same time was afraid to let the 
Juncheon be too luxurious, and after much 
searching of heart decided that the menu 
should be a leg of mutton and a plum 
pudding. It was greatly to her astonish- 
ment and surprise, when the last-named 
article was served round, to see the Kaiser 
after the first mouthful jamp up from his 
chair, and call out to his brothers and 
sisters, ‘‘ Hurrah! hurrah! plam-cake pad- 
ding.’’ He had actually never tasted a 
plum-pudding before, such had heen the 
plain fareon which the. Royal children had 
been brought up. 


Or the many anecdotes told of the visit of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
to the Colonies the following is quite unique 
as being perhaps the only occasion on which 
the Duke - ar asnu One Sunday his 
Royal Highness was taking a walk with the 
Rarl of Sees. and passed a Wesleyan 
church just as the Sanday-school was dis- 
missed. The scholars took a lively interest 
in the Duke, and followed him ina rather 
embarrassing way until being asked by the 
Governor to “run away,’’ which most of 
them did. The sole exception was a tiny 
girl, who still stayed near the Duke, and 

zed up with innocent awe into his face. 

e kindly took her by the band and walked 
some distance with her, then said, ‘* Now 
you have had a walk with me, run away and 
play.”’ The demure severity of the reply, 
** Please, sir, we don't play on Sunday,’’ 
must have rather zon-plussed the Duke. 
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Gleanings 
Ir has been observed that, as a rule, 
single women live longer than single men. 


THe skeleton of an average-sized man 
weighs about twenty pounds; that of a 
woman of average size about six pounds 
less. 

A CURIOUS custom prevails in. Corea. If 
a man ‘meets his wife in the street he ig- 
nores her presence,.and passes her as if 
she were a stranger. 


A MOVING sidewalk, such as was operated 
at the late exposition, has been proposed on 
five of the principal street in Paris, to cover 
a circuit of six miles. 


On the trial trip of a new ship she runs 
four times over a certain course—twice 
with and twice against the tide. Thus her 
average speed is determined. 


ScHooL children in Mexieo, who have 
shown proficiency in their studies, are per- 
mitted. to smoke cigarettes by their teachers 
while pursuing their lessons. 


IN Woolwich, a pine tree and a birch tree 
have grown so close together that their 
trunks have united. Pine branches grow 
on one side, and birch on the other. 

MANY French automobiles have a large 


piece of plate glass in steel frame in front 
of the driving seat to protect the operator 


‘from dust'and wind during fast work, 


A GOLD-WEIGHING prachine in the Bank of 
England is so sensitive that an ordinary 
postage stamp, if dropped on thesecale, will 
turn the index on the dial a distance of six 
inches. 


A MEETING of all the citizens of the town 
of Webster, Massachusetts, has been called 
to change the name of the town lake, which 
is the longest and most unpronounceable 
in the world. It is spelt Chargoggagoge- 
manchogagoggagungamang. 

THE proprietor of a dry goods storé in 
Preston, Ohio, is superintendent of a Sun- 
day school. On a recent Sabbath, in the 
school, after explaining the Bible lesson, 
he said: ‘‘ Does anyone wish to ask a ques- 
tion?’’ **I do, Mr. Barnes,'’ said a little 
girl, in great excitement. ‘‘How much is 
those litile red parasols in your show 
window ?”’ 

THERE are few people who have the privi- 
lege of looking at their own stomachs. 
Carl Krueger, of 979 Winnemac-avenue, 
Chicago, is an exception. A cancer formed 
on his .stomach, and, that organ was re- 

noved by Dr. B. B. Bads, in the Illinois 
ledical College, and it is preserved in a jar 
# alcohol. Krueger’s diet is at present 
limited to vegetables and liquid food, 

PROFBSSOR GAUTIER, adistinguishe mem- 
ber of the Institute de France, hasad-:nced 
a startling theory on the subject of per- 
petual youth. In.isolating the bacteria of 
physical fatigue, he has found that itis a 
poison strongly resembling ptomaine poison 
in nature. From this Professor Gautier 
deduces, that fatigue can, by the use of 
disinfectants, be avoided like any other 
poison, and consequently man, no longer 
suffering from wear and tear, need not 
weaken or age. 

A GIANT competition at Rouen produced 


.Many startling discoveries of persons of 


abnormal stature in France. Among the 
number was a young man who is not yet 
twenty-two years of age, and is still grow- 
ing, but whose height is 9 ft.2in. He is of 
French origin, weighs 32 st., and measures 
98 in. round the chest. He is engage to an 
English girl, who is now in Italy, and 
stands 8 ft. 8 in., and in token he wears an 
engagement ring which is as large in cir- 
cumference as a five-shilling piece. 








In Paris cabmen are not allowed to smoke 
while driving. ~ 

A square foot. of honeycomb contains 
about 9,000 cells. © 


THE hide of the hippopotamus, in some 
parts, is fully two inches thick. 


SEVEN miles an hour is the camel’s limit, 
nor can it maintain this rate over two 
hours. lts usual’speed is five miles an 
hour. 

THE web of the common spider is so fine 
that twenty-five thousand miles of it— 
enough to encircle the world—would weigh 
only half a pound, 


JacoB M. Austin, of York, Pas, finds 
solace and interest in the Bible. Since 
1864, when he began reading it, he has read 
it from begining to end thirty-seven times, 


SEVERAL colonies of stingless bees have 
been discovered in the island of Montser- 
rat, in the West Indies. Hfforts are being 
made to introduce them in this country, as 
their honey-producing qualities are fully 
“tg to those of the common variety. of 

2. 

In the Atlas Mountains of Northern Africa 
there are goats which climb trees to browse 
on the foliage. Some of them have been 
seen standing erect dn branches thirty feet 
from the ground, while others were lazily 
reclining on boughs gently rocked by the 
wind. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE is a dyspeptic. A 
young friend once said to him that he 
envied him his wealth. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said the 
millionaire, ‘* I am really not to be envied. 
How can my wealth help me? J am sixty 
years old, and I cannot digest. I would 
give you all my millions if, yon could give 
me your youth and heatth."' 


THERE are in England. half-a-dozen cot- 
tages; not to speak of many summer houses, 
madé wholly out of old preserved provision 
eans. The house of a foreman ‘‘ winder ”’ of 
a huge colliery near Barnsley contains five 
rooms, yet the wnole of the odter walls and 
roof are made of meat and other tins. Near 
Wakefield, a most comfortable cottage has 
been made,so far as the walls are concerned, 
of a number of great drain pipes left by a 
contractor for years, whilst the room con- 
sists of the refuse of an oilcloth factory. 

Mriui0ns of American dollars are spent 
annually in the acquirement of Parisian real. 
lace wedding veils. One sach, whice must 
originally have formed a Court train of im- 
mense length and breadth, was valued at 
£4,000; it was the finest point and abso- 
lutely unique, having probably originally 
been made to form the gift of some Guild of. 
medieval lace-workers to a Royal patroness. 
An even larger sum, however, was paid by 
Mrs. Jacob Astor for a point-lace robe. 
Enormous sums are asked and given for 
even modern exquisitely-designed pieces of 
furniture. There is now in London a toilet- 
table, made in Paris, of which the price was 
50,000fr. (22,000). 

THE quinquennial sports. recently held 
at St. Ives, in Cornwall, were first 
celebrated in July, 1801, just a hundred 
years ago. An estate was bequeathed 
by John Kniil, an eminent native of that 
town, that the income might be distributed 
in a variety of prizes to those who excel in 
racing, rowing, and wrestling. According 
to the will of the founder, a band of virgins, 
all dressed in white, with four matrons and 
a company of musicians, commence the 
ceremony by walking in pairs to the summit 
of the hill, and chant a hymn round the 
mausoleum erected by Knill in 1782, in imi- 
tation of Druids around the cromlechs of 
the departed brave. Afterwards the wrest- 
ling, racing, rowing, and various sports are 
carried out. 





THE most expensive railroad to travel on, 
considering the distance, is that which 
runs from Fabyan, N.H., at the foot of Mount 
Washington, to the summit-—a distance of 
3.38 miles. The time required in making 
the ascent is one and one-half hours, which 
is at. the rate of about a mile, im twenty- 
seven minutes, The descent is made in the 


.same time. The fare is 16s..for the round 


trip, or at the rate of about 4s. 6d. a mile, 
No other road in the world charges quite so 
much, and few run trains at a speed quite 
so. slow. About 6,000 passengers are car- 
ried annually. ; 

Avueust 15th, was the hundred and fif- 
teenth anniversary of the death of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. This should remind 
those who know the day of his passing, that 
he has the honour of being one of the two 
monarchs who served to give signs to 
English public-houses. The other ‘is, of 
course, Peter the Great, still remembered 
in Londen by the Czar’s head, in Great 
Tower Street, and Peter the Great, at Dept- 
ford. There are at present six licensed 
houses in London with the sign of ‘ The 
King of Prussia,” while there is also a 
Prussian Hagle. Many of “‘ The Kings of 
Prussia’’ have died out, for in an old 
directory of the early part of last century 
there are at least twenty of them, and three 
‘* Protestant Heroes,’’ the name by which 
Frederick the Great was best known in 
England. 

Tuv Shakers originated in England about 


‘the year 1770. The first Shakers were 


originally members of the Quaker sect, and 
at their meetings manifested intense emo- 
tion by dancing, shouting, trembling, etc. 
Thesé manifestations were objected to by 
the populace as noisy, and irreverent, 
and several of the so-called ‘ Shakers” 
were imprisoned. In 1774 Mother Ann Lee, 
with nine of her associates, emigrated to 
America, and eight of them settled at 
Watervliet, resognizing Ann Lee as their 
guiding spirit. She was the first to sug- 
gest. a community of property, and of Shaker 
families or unitary households. The adhe- 
rents to;lér doctrines rapidly increased in 
numbers, and founded communities in 
various parts of the country. 


On the occasion of the Duke of Mari- 
borough’s reception at Blenheim Palace 
August 10th, the Great Central Railway 
arranged a remarkable corridor dining-car 
train, which. practically constituted a 
travelling hotel for nearly 200 persons, with 
all requisites for catering for that large 
company ; dnd this enterprise is a record 
one in the history of our railways. The 
Great Central Railway arranged to convey 
194 of the Duke’s guests from Yorkshire 
and the Midlands to Blenheim. These guests 
68 first-class and 126 third-class passenzers, 
every one of whom was supplied on the 
train with breakfast and dinner, and the 
whole of these provisions were prepared 
and cooked on the train by the company’s 
servants. i 

Tur great fat. man of land, Daniel 
Lambert, was born in Saint Margaret, Lei- 
cester, on March 13th, 1770, and died in 
Stamford, on June 21st, 1809. He was 5 feet 
11 inches.in height, and at the age of 23 
weighed 448 pounds. He constantly, in- 
creased in flesh until the time of his last 
illness, when he weiged 739 pounds. 
Around the thigh he meastred 37 inches, 
and 9 feet 4 inches around the body. His 
coffin was ¢ feet 4 inches in length, with 
the extraerdinary width of 4 feet 4 inches, 
and 2 feet 4 inches in depth. A window 
and part if the wall of the house had to be 
taken out to allow its exit. A gradual 
slope was made in the earth — the 

rave, so that the coffin could be pe™ 
mitted to descend on rollers to its tinal 
resting place. 
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Statistics 


Cmrcaco is now the second city in the 
United States and the great centre of North 
American trade. In 1830, ten years after 
the first steamship had crept across the. 
Atlantic in 26 days, Chicago was a/| 
little place with a population of 70. To-day | 
it is the centre of a district cortaining a | 
population of 19 millions. 

Tae first steamboat which crossed the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, of 350 tons, and 
at that time the accommodation for her 
erew was not luxurious. In one of the 
newest vessels of to-day, the North-Eastern, 
every man has a wire-spring bed, bedding | 
and linen, the use of excellent quarters 
with well-appointed baths, fitted with hot 
and cold water, and the rooms are lighted 
by electricity. P 

Tue feature of the mono-rail system which 
is about to. be introduced into England by 
the construction of a line between Man- 
chester and Liverpool, is that only one rail 
is required. This is supported some feet 
above the ground level, the carriages hang- 
ing on either side like the panniers ona 
donkey's back. In this system there is a 
guarantee of safety in the fact that the 
centre of gravity is below the line of rail, 
and a speed can be ventured upon which 
would be impossible on ordinary railways. | 
Passengers will be carried between the two 
cities at a speed of 110 miles an hour. 


Gems 


WE may stand on the highest hill if we 
are willing to take steps enough. 

IF life is so,.sweet that we are unwilling 
to part with it, how comes in its bitter 
part. 

WHEN a man agrees with you in every- 
thing, he will bear watching when your 
back is turned. 

Great is the power of. coincidence. 
Things have a habit of happening just when 
they are most likely to be usful. 

We must be as covrteous to a man as we 
are to a picture, when we are willing to 
give it the advantage of a good light. 


Home Training. 


In the training of children the mother is 
usually the supreme power. The father is 
frequently absent. for long hours, but the 
mother is nearly always at the post of duty, 
and her life has its sphere as well as its cen- 
tre there. She only can deal with the 
children during their most helpless years. 
The trast they put in her, at first through 
the instinet of helplessness, comes to be the 
habit of the after years. The wise mother 
will never let it go, but maintain it, by 
ceaseless self-devotion, and by delicate 
handling of mind and heart, even when the 
children “have reached the strength of 
maturi : 


Yet the father should neither forget nor |¥ 


neglect. his duty to his children. He has no 
right to‘assume that the children are the 
mother’s care, and may be left entirely to, 
her. His wisdom, his strength, his authority 


should constantly support her. He should |i 


80 impress his children when with them, 
that even when absent his authority and in} 
fluence will be present with them, contrel- 
ling, guiding, and inspiring. At the present 
time many parents neither can nor dare 
attempt to control their children. | This | 
is utterly wrong. If the people of the 
new century are to such as the 
nation and the world need, they must be 
more powerfally influenced in habit and 
feeling by charch and school, and abdveall, 
must be more really, wisely, and thoroughly 












governed in the home. 






~ Hel pful Talks. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 








I AM much obliged to those of my readers 
who have responded to my invitation in the 
2000th No. Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. Pearson, “An Old Reader,’’ and J. 
Moore are thanked for their letters. I can 
assure them I appreciate their kindness in 
writing, and I have read their letters with 
great-interest. 

JvuLs8.—I always try to advise young girls 
not to-rush into the life of an.actress with- 
out qualification or friends to help them on. 
But with a little money to start with, and 
not too great 4n opinion of your own powers, 
together with the help and advice of a good 
teacher, it is possible to take a very fair 
place in the ranks and to earn a good and 
respectable living. 

L#zAM Koors.—Do not answer any man 
who speaks to you in the street and the 
annoyance will soon cease; if it does not, 
tell the nearest policeman. If any of your 
fellow-workers with whom you are not ac- 
quainted wish you good night, a simple bend 
of the head in return is sufficient if you do 
not desire any further knowledge of them, 
but it would rude noi to notice such a 
natural act of politeness. 

Humpry-DUMPTY.—Stammering can be 
cured, unless it arises from some defect in 
the formation of the mouth and throat, and 
I have} endeavoured to; point out how ii 
may be done before in these columns. Prac- 
tise speaking slowly and distinctly when 
alone, and repeat the sentences over again 
until you can manage to speak them with- 
out stammering. It only requires a little 
perseverance and a determination to over- 
come the dificnlty. 

Macorr.—At.a private party or ball the 
right of ‘introducing the guests to each 
other rests mainly with the host and 
hostess, though the chaperone may intro- 
duce a gentleman to her charge, or a gen- 
tleman may with her permission, provide 
partners the lady whom he has escorted. 
Consequently, on such an occasion, a lady 
cannot well refuse to dance with any gentle- 
man. who invites her, unless she has a 
previous, engagement, or is too much 
fatigued from previous terpsichorean efforts. 
At a public ball a lady should not dance 
with a gentleman to whom she has not been 
properly. introduced. If approached by a 
stranger, she should politely decline to 
favour him on the seore of fatigue or 
previous engagements. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


ree 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“OsSCcY” 
BEAUTIFIES 


WOMEN 


by endowing them with a 
Magnificent Figure Typical) 
of the True English Beauty 
so much admired by 
all. It permanently 
develops the Bust, 
Shoulders, Neck, 
wa Artns, etc., for which 
purpose it stands 
unriveiled. OSCYis 
applied externally 
only, is “cheap, and 
lasting in effect. 

Testimonials from the highest medica) authorities. 
Dainty booklet and foll information sent under 
covertfor stamp to Lady Manager. 


OSCY CO., 17, Suarressuny AvENUE Lonpon, W. 











BEKEARS LEYS wovcars ncrurationste 
aa WIDOW. WELCHS Ee 
ee FEMS PILLS, 





Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Anzemia, 
and all Female Complaiats. They have the approval of the Medical 
Profession. Beware of Imitations.. The only genuine and original 
arcin White Pesos Wrappers, Boxes, 1s. 19d. and Ys. 0d., of ali 
Chemists. %s. 0d. box contains three times the pills. Or by post,! 
or 34 Stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street. Westminster: Soll in the Colonies, « 


J OWLES "PILLS 
FOR. FEMALES,” “! 


QUICELY CORRECT ALL IRALGULARITINS, REMOVER ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS. end relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sez, Boxes,1/1} & 2/9 (contains sree 
times the quantity), of sll Chemists. Sentanywhere 
ou receipt of 15 or 34 stamps, by BE. T. TOWLE &Co 
Manofa turers, Dryden St., Nottingham. 

Bew ore of Tmitativas, teiurions and wrrthictns 














TAKE 
3 CARE or vour EYES 


m It is irapossibie to take too much care 
B of one’s eyes, and those who Value their 
mm eyesight will do well to send , to 
S STEPHEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for a iittle book “* How 
to Preserve the Eyesight,’* which tells 
the story of aeure for al] troubles of 
mm the eyes. eyelashes, and eyelids. 
m@ SINGLETON'S EYE OINTMENT has 
# proved its, virtues during 300 years, 
and it may be obtained of all chemists 
" and storés, in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/- cach. ' 
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FEngiia.—A free application of soft soap 
to. a fresh burn almost instantly removes 
the fire from the fiesh. If the injury is 
very severe,.as seonas the pain ceases, 
apply linseed oil, and then dust over with 
fine flour. When this covering is dry, re- 
peat the oil and floyr dressing until a good 
coating is obtained. When the latter dries, 
allow it to stand until it craks and falls 
Of, as it will do in a day or two, and a new 
skin will be found to have formed whers the 





‘| skin ‘wag burried, 
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STANLEY.—-A_ person le divorced 
and without any = dames is free 
to marry again at once. 


Mrs. BLAkt.—I am very pleased to hear 
from you, and trust you will nen ag fo 
derive as much pleasure from — 
favourite paper as you have done hi 


WitLie’s Bring.—It is no Tonge us cus- 

tomary for the cl or guests in 

» to kiss the ride, this privilege 

ae reserved for relatives and near 
friends. 


THOMAS.—The quoted lines are by Isaac 
Watts, and read as follows: 


Bb ap I so a to pop pole, 

r grasp the ocean my span 

I must be measured by my soul : ; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Lassis.—Irish people will tell you that 
the water potatoes are cooked in should 
never be allowed to continue boiling, but as 
oon a3 it comes to boiling point a little 

old water should be poured into the sauce- 
pan. This should be repeated three times, 

fter which the water should be strained 
@rom the potatoes, and they should be al- 
fowed to dry in the saucepan on the side of 
Ithe stove. A cloth should be placed in the 
saucepan on the top of the potatoes to ab- 
sorb any moisture. 


Ann Struet.—I was very pleased to re- 
esive your letter. You have witnessed a 
good many changes in your long life, and 
it is gratifying to me to know that the 
LONDON ReADER has been your friend for so 
long, and proof that you have Ae yore 
our efforts to supply a owe, Bw story 
paper. You are quite right in your recol- 
lection of one of the earliest ‘tales which 
appeared in me S LonpON Reaper. I trust 
you may be spared for many years to come, 
and that we s continue to retain yon as 
areader. Iam glad the changes recently 
made have pleased you. 


d “er ees mood. Excessive jerki 








W. Simpson.—The term ‘ quack doctor ’’ 
originated in malarious districts, where 
stn and ague wasa common iilment, and 

y lay persons perpen onlay mage per 
for | it This form of malaria was popularly 
designated as * tthe quakes,” and, 
treated by ignorant persons, sometimes wi 
compo of their own preparation, some- 
times with charms and 

uack doctor’’ arose 

class of practitioners, Seg its cor- 
ps Poa into ‘‘ quack doctor.”’ 

CHARACTER.—Peopie who laugh in a 
broad Latin “‘ A "’ are open- » honest, 
fond of noisy jocundity, bat perhaps of 


Tang, oe 
however, is an evidence of va ty. These 
ae’ in adry ‘“‘A’’ are respectable, but 

little expansive, and a hard lot of people. 
When the Latin ‘‘E’’ prevails, there pre- 
_— also a phlegmatic, melancholy temper. 

Timorous, unstead peop le, also those im- 
bued with malign malignity, a are laugh in a 
kind of swelling “*1.’’ hter in “0” 
is the utterance of proud, oe d, imperative, 
somewhat bantering people. Beware of 
those that laugh it ‘‘oo”’ (0). They are 
traitors, haters, Scorners. 

Brive Evecr.—Nobody seems to know 
whose business it is to provide the carriages 
at a wedding, and nearly everbody fancies 
that it is the bridegroom. Yet-it is more 
than thirty years since it was etiquette for 
him to do so, The bridegroom only provides 
the carriage in which he and his bridedrive 
fromthe church to the house where the 
breakfast is to take place, and afterwards 
from the house to the railway station. The 
bride is driven to the church in her father’s 
carriage. Her father accompanies her, her 
mother and sisters pfecede her to the 
church. If the bride has no fatlrer, her 
mother would drive to the church with her. 
The invited guests provide their own 
carriages, and neither the bride’s father 
nor the bridegroom are expected to do so. 





—— 


T. Rains.—The expression 
Jericho,’’ or in this way : 
King Hoary Vill. had’ = 

n a 

had been a priory, to 
quently retired when he desired to be free 
from disturbance. To this place the name 
Jericho was secretly given, so that when 
avy one inquired for the King when he was 
where he did not wish to be disturbed, it 
was customary to say he had gone to 
Jericho. 

Mrs. L.—An excellent cleansing fiuid, to 
reduce the labour in washing fabrics, is j 


thoroughly mixed, then add a cu 
eg wc of ave and Sores hour 
or longer. is cleansing is good for 
very dirty articles, such as jumpers, over- 
alls, wo shirts, children’s trousers, 
Use’ it in conjunction with st suds, as 
ean ay — P aon ane a little 
— © spo t are dirty and 

. Besure to have the second A sae 
t rinsing water as hotas the first . ., 
If coffee is spilled on linen, the stains can 
be removed soaking the part in clear, 
cold water, to which a littlé borax has been 
added, for twelve hours. . . If thestain 
is from tea or fruit, do not pat the articles 
in cold water, or the stains will become 
set. Simply pour boiling water over it 
until it disappears, which it will do if quite 





THE LONDON erage er is sent to any part of 
the world, post 
Weekly ; or Fane One Shilling and 
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ALL LETTERS TO BE ADDRESEED 10 

THE non OF THE LONDON Reaper, 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

«*** We cannot undertake to return re 
jected manuscripte. 
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Marriage, Weddings, and and 
the Home. . 


Refreshed 
During the 








This new book, 
following 
Resident 
Marriages—Registry Office— with Forei 
Settlements Lega) Hours of Weddiags—Invita 
—Bridegroom’s Attire — Bridesmaids— Their Dress — 
Bouquets—Floral Decorations—C 
The. Ring—Invitations to the 


Forming the Pr 





After the Ceremeny: Rec 
groom—Breakfast "2 Lun sent, Beg Wedding 
jeaving—The H 


of a — House—The Homecoming—Carde—The First “ At Home cme "About 


Calls—-The First Dinner Party. 


THE FIRST HOME, BY MRS. TALBOT COKE, 


Expiains everything in regard to the Choice of a House—Builder be the House~ 

Sanitary Precaution—Gradual Purchase v. Rent—Income—Cost of 6 ere ft 

Hall Furniture—Lightin; 

all Decorations—Cortain Rods—-Choice of Wall Paper—Best ki ct 

v. Pg werent Furniture — Bedrooms—The Guest Chamber— 
th Room--Kitchen and Offices—Cooking Utensiis—Table 


pag erik Pa eemens § System—The Hall—Stair 


Carpets—Carpets 
Servants’ Room— Ba 
and House Linen, 


ABSOLUTELY INVALUABLE TO ALL ENCACED COUPLES. 
Post free, 1/6 from 


F, W. SEARS, 7, Osborne Chambers. Ludgate Hill, 


LONDON, E.C. 


preface by Dean Farrar, contains information on the 
nts Se ee the date~Banne or Licence—Notices to be given— 
ualifications—-Special Licence—Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 


desmaids’ 
ergy—Organist and Choir—Guards of 1 remuci 
Prese—Duties of the Best Man-—-Groomsmen: 
Arrival the Guests—Duties | of the i Bridesmaid—Carri 


and Bride- 





ge-—-The Loan 


ecommerce. 1 Me SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE. 
for the Ceremony—-Giving away the Bride-- } } 
Exhortation or fdeere—Sigring the 7 eran etnies ns sy the Church— 
lating the 
mae, in eres bee 
: Where to - etale & ir Cost in 
Tours on the Continent: Cost--Tickets— Hints on Dress and L) 


18 UNEQUALLED FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


PROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE bapoe N. WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
iT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
Heat, Roughness, pee Motmaes | & tirritatien, 
THE 


AT ALL SEASONS. 
ee SELIGHTPULEY ¢ SOOLENG sia Ka REERESHING. 


Bottles, éd., 1s., and %e. 6d,, of all Chemists, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cuemists, CHELTENHAM. 











PEPPER STONIC 


Promotes Appetit 
CURES DYSPEPSI 
SHI 


HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
ING BOTTLE 











Send To-day. 











ERUPTIONS, 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. | 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. LOTION 
PIMPLES 
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